“SOCIAL SCIENCES/ 


During the trying years of the rivalry between the British and French in America when the latter 
held the Middle West, some of the colonists along the Atlantic expressed their fear that too many 
Negroes might find their way to the French across the Appalachian highland; and, like the Indians, 
might assist the Latins in preventing the expansion of the Atlantic colonies beyond the mountains. 
There is no evidence, however, that such fear of disloyalty of the Negroes serving along the seaboard 
was justified. On the contrary, in one of the first efforts of the colonists to establish themselves 
beyond this barrier, a valiant Negro distinguished himself by making the supreme sacrifice in holding 
attacking Indians at bay while harassed adventurers contrived to rally their forces to save themselves 
from extermination. This is the origin of the name Negro Mountain. This peak, the highest point 
in Pennsylvania, is appropriately marked Negro Mountain, but the story of the hero is not yet re- 
corded in the annals of Pennsylvania. His record should be blazoned on the rock wall of this impos- 
ing peak. This nation is duty-bound to erect on this sacred soil a monument in honor of this noble 
son of African blood. In every sense of the word he was a maker of American history. 
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HONOR ALSO THE NEGRO 


RAVELING through this country, the tourist is attracted all 

along the way by markers indicating the places where heroes 

and heroines distinguished themselves as makers of our his- 
tory. Among these one finds very few to do the Negro honor. Boston 
has honored Crispus Attucks and his followers with a marker on 
State Street and with a monument on the Common, but Peter Salem 
and Salem Poor who distinguished themselves there in the American 
Revolution have not been similarly honored. Nothing has been 
erected to honor the Negro who at great peril captured Major Gen- 
eral Prescott of the British Army at Newport on July 9, 1777. The 
people of Rhode Island have likewise been permitted to forget the 
spot where the famous Negro regiment of that state bravely held 
their ground in one of the fiercest encounters of the war for our in- 
dependence on August 29, 1778. There is nothing to indicate the 
place where the daring Negro regiment of 700 rallied with George 
Washington to save the day at Monmouth, New Jersey on June 28, 
1778 when apparently Charles Lee was trying to deliver the Ameti- 
can detachment to the British Army. No honor has been given 
Pompey who as a spy for the patriots learned the secrets of Stony 
Point and directed Anthony Wayne in taking that stronghold on 
July 16, 1779. There is nothing at Points Bridge, New York to 
show that on May 14, 1781 in an unsuccessful encounter, in which 
the commander Colonel Greene was killed, his Negro soldiers 
stood their ground and died to the man before the enemy could 
reach their leader. Austin Dabney so distinguished himself in skirm- 
ishes in Georgia that both the state and the Federal Government 
settled upon him large tracts of bounty lands, but he is no longer re- 
membered in that quarter. At Yorktown, the final battle of the war 
for independence, Negroes stood. both with the forces on land and 
the French on the sea, who had come from the West Indies to make 
their contribution as a death blow to the power of the British on 
these shores, but these black patriots are not listed among the heroes 
of that last roundup of the enemy. 

In the present state of the Lower South we would not expect the 
Bourbon element to tolerate the marking of the places of the mar- 
tyrdom of the Fifty-fourth Massacusetts at Fort Wagner, or of other 
brave Negro soldiers at Fort Fisher, but the names of those Negroes 
who made the supreme sacrifice with John Brown at Harpers Ferry 
should be blazoned in large letters on the stones of the overlooking 
mountains. We cannot yet honor Gabriel Prosser, Denmark Vesey 
and Nat Turner; but to intimidate Negroes the slavocracy designated 
the place of execution of the South Carolinian as the “Denmark 
Vesey Tree” in Charleston. Negroes should now accept this as a shrine. 

Without any question the Negroes themselves can mark the places 
made historic by Phillis Wheatley, Benjamin Banneker, Andrew 
Bryan, Richard Allen, James Varick, Paul Cuffe, Charles Lenox Re- 


(Continued on page 167) 
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THE STORY OF NEGRO MOUNTAIN 


A few years ago, our attention 
was attracted to the sign ‘‘Negro 
Mountain’’ at the peak of a broad 
gently sloping plateau on U. S. 
Highway No. 40, four miles north 
of the Mason-Dixon Line or ap- 
proximately seventy miles south- 
east of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
So intrigued were we by the sign 
that we lingered in the nearest 
township, Elk Lick, Pa., for an 
hour or more during which we in- 
quired of its settlers why the 
plateau was called ‘‘Negro Moun- 
tain.”’ 

Surprisingly, however, no one 
knew the origin of this provocative 
name; at least, no satisfactory ex- 
planation was forthcoming. Could 
it be that this ‘‘bit of history’’ or 
community tradition had been en- 
tirely forgotten? Or was this in 
further substantiation of the trite 
saying in historical circles that 
‘*Pennsylvania has everything, but 
the difficulty is that few people 
know where to find it?’’ Our euri- 
osity, needless to say, was further 
aroused ; we determined then to lo- 
cate all available evidence bearing 
on the origin of the name of this 
not new but too little known moun- 
tain. 


Had some Negro distinguished 


himself on this mountain? When 
did it occur? What was his name? 
What adventure merited this hon- 
or? We sought the answers to 
these’ questions by first addressing 
a letter to the Commissioners of 
Somerset County, Pennsylvania in 
which Negro Mountain is located. 
One of them in reply! wrote that 
“‘the name, as I have heard from 
some person or perhaps read in 
some historical account, but which 
I have not been able to locate ta- 
day came from a Negro slave of 
some Virginian who was traveling 
west over what is now the National 
Highway (U.S. Route No. 40) in 
the early days when it was Brad- 
dock’s road over the mountain. On 


‘Ernest C. Johnson, Letter, February 
17, 1947. 


By ARNETT G, LINDSAY 


the top of this mountain range, 
they were surprised by a band of 
Indians, The Negro, at a risk 
which cost him his own life, held 
off the Indians until the others 
could get in position to defend 
themselves and repulse the attack. 
He was buried on the spot where 
he fell and the mountain was after- 
wards called ‘‘The Negro Moun- 
tain’’ or later ‘‘Negro Mountain.’’ 


This information was checked 
soon thereafter with the local his- 
tory records of Somerset County, 
Pennsylvania in the Library of 
Congress. There, were found three 
accounts concerned with the nam- 
ing of this mountain range. One 
was in substantial agreement with 
the report furnished by the Com- 
missioner; the other two accounts, 
however, recited different adven- 
tures of a Negro who was owned by 
or was the companion of white 
hunters. On further inquiry, also 
we were informed that several in- 
teresting legends and community 
traditions persist regarding the 
naming of Negro Mountain. All 
of these sources were agreed how- 
ever on the point that some Negro 
distinguished himself either in a 
heroic attack against the Indians 
or on some sort of hunting adven- 
ture. A more complete version of 
the account related above by the 
Commissioner recorded the fear- 
less adventure of Captain Andrew 


Friend,” pioneer hunter and In- 
dian fighter who migrated from 
Virginia to this (Turkeyfoot) area 
and whose exploits rivalled those 
of Davy Crockett or Daniel Boone. 
The story told how Captain Friend, 
imbued with the ‘‘ Westward Ho’’ 
spirit, frequently went on hunting 
expeditions into the western ‘‘ wild- 
erness’’ of Pennsylvania and re- 
turned as ‘‘often as the proverbial 
postman.’’ It was Captain Friend’s 
custom to journey with other set- 
tlers as far as the meeting of three 
rivers in search of deer, elk, pan- 
thers, wild turkeys and other ani- 
mals. They were reputed to be 
much more adventurous than any 
other hunters in the area. Invari- 
ably, Captain Friend took his faith- 
ful Negro slave on such expedi- 
tions. This account stated further 
that the hunting party set out on 
one of these trips not only to hunt 
wild animals, but also to explore 
the surrounding countryside. They 
proceeded therefore at great peril 
to Fort Cumberland which, at that 
time was quite an advanced fron- 
tier settlement and in, a region for- 
bidden to white men. It was be- 
lieved that this expedition occurred 
doubtless during the period of the 
French occupation of this territory 


*W. H. Koontz, E. Howard Blackburn, 
and William H. Welfley, History of Bed- 
ford and Somerset Counties, Pa. Vol. II, 
pp. 39-65. 














NEGRO MOUNTAIN AMONG OTHER TOWERING PEAKS 
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-a time when the Indians were 
decidedly hostile to any further en- 
croachment on their lands, 


This account related that Cap- 
tain Friend, accompanied by his 
Negro slave and one of his white 
companions, whose life Friend had 
on a former occasion saved, were 
attacked on their return by a con- 
siderable number of ‘‘savages.’’ 
Where the attack began is not re- 
corded, but it is believed that they 
were compelled to retreat from the 
peak of this mountain range, dur- 
ing the withdrawal from which 
they encountered a still larger 
number of Indians, In this en- 
gagement, the Negro slave, equip- 
ped like his companions with hat- 
chet, tomahawk and other hunting 
weapons of that era, displayed 
‘‘oreat bravery’’ in repelling the 
Indians. 

This Negro was described as a 
‘‘nowerful man and of gigantic 
stature.’’ He held off the Indians 
as long as he could, falling back 
only when compelled to do so. His 
companions also defended their 
positions, but they too retreated 
strategically. Late one evening 
however, the Negro slave was mort- 
ally wounded far up the mountain. 
Captain Friend and his previously 
befriended companion attempted 
to carry the slave from this danger- 
ous peak to a less conspicuous sec- 
tion of the mountain range, but 
his huge body could not be easily 
handled. They succeeded finally 
in pulling him off the main trail 
where they sheltered him during 
the night from the Indians and the 
inclement weather in a hastily pre- 
pared chestnut log. The Negro, 
however, aware of his serious con- 
dition urged Captain Friend and 
companion to continue their re- 
treat, but they refused to desert 
him. Instead, they concealed them- 
selves in the dense underbrush off 
the main trail. Before daylight 
the Negro in great pain died but 
to his companions he was merely 
—‘absent in body but present in 
spirit.”” With hatchets and axes, 
a grave therefore was quickly im- 
provised in the bottom of a hole 
left by the roots of a fallen tree in 
which this Negro slave was rever- 


ently buried on the mountain 
range. Neither the name of Cap- 
tain Friend’s companion nor that 
of his Negro slave is recorded. But 
in appreciation of the heroic and 
faithful service of their deceased 
companion, this account concluded 
that the mountain was thereafter 
ealled ‘‘Negro Mountain.’’ Cap- 
tain Friend and his companion 
reached Fort Cumberland in safe- 
ty, but they had learned that the 
blood of all brave men is of one 
color. 


Another account*® related the 
story of a different owner of a Ne- 
gro—a hunter named Jacob Castle- 
man who maintained a camp near 
the town of Meyersdale, Pennsyl- 
vania, In this camp, Castleman 
after whom the Castleman river 
takes its name, kept a Negro serv- 
ant who was said to have been ‘‘al- 
most as expert a woodsman as was 
his master’’—a man after his own 
heart. On one occasion long before 
settlers had come into this area— 
this Negro was sent along with a 
neighboring hunter on an errand 
to the Turkeyfoot region. There, 
a band of Indians, doubtless under 
the leadership of Pontiac, succeed- 
ed in separating these two hunters. 
In a heroic effort to carry out their 
mission, the Negro was pursued up 
the mountain, whereas his com- 
panion was chased toward the 
river. And although this Negro 
was never heard of afterward, the 
story stated that he was killed on 
this mountain. Nor was it defi- 
nitely known what happened to his 
companion, but it was believed that 
he eseaped. The account conclud- 
ed nonetheless that in recognition 
of the skill and bravery of this Ne- 
gro servant, the plateau from that 
time on was called ‘‘Negro Moun- 
tain.”’ 


Still another account‘ briefly re- 
corded the bold adventure of a 
Maryland hunting party which in- 
eluded a giant Negro. This man 
*W. H. Koontz, E. Howard Blackburn, 
and William H. Welfley, History of Bed- 
ford and Somerset Counties, Pa. Vol. II, 
p. 63. 

“Writer’s Program, Pennsylvania—A 
Guide to the Keystone State, p. 553. 

Writer’s Program, Maryland—A Guide 
to the Old Line State, pp 343-4. 
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displayed unusual bravery on the 
mountain range under discussion, 
but was killed after he led a dev- 
astating attack against the Indians. 
This battle occurred during the 
French and Indian War and was 
fought under the leadership of 
Colonel Thomas Cresap. This ac- 
count also concluded that in ap- 
preciation of a Negro’s bravery his 
comrades named the plateau ‘‘Ne- 
gro Mountain.’’ 

In addition to these accounts, 
each telling of a different adven- 
ture about a Negro, several tra- 
ditions persist, especially the fre- 
quently heard but unauthenticated 
one, that the name of this moun- 
tain stems from its strategic loca- 
tion as an Underground Railroad 
Station—four miles north of the 
Mason Dixon Line—and was well 
known as a refuge for runaway 
slaves. But the slaves’ bitter 
struggle for freedom in which the 
‘‘Underground Railroad Conduc- 
tors’’ played a major part, reached 
its climax several decades after 
the aforementioned expeditions. 

It is not our purpose here to 
evaluate these conflicting accounts 
and unsubstantiated traditions nor 
to appraise their relative historical 
merits. And although traditions 
which are handed down by earlier 
generations are important aids to 
history, their claims should be 
carefully serutinized before they 
are seriously considered or incor- 
porated into the community’s his- 
tory. It must be admitted that in 
their use of the quill and inkpot, 
the early settlers of Somerset Coun- 
ty, Pa., in recording church, state 
and private records of their history 
are spare to the point of incomple- 
tion. On the other hand, some of 
the accounts which were recorded 
in colonial times not only reported 
different versions of the same 
event, but also overlapped almost 
to a point of confusion. Signifi- 
cantly however, all extant records 
of these adventures agreed at least 
on the point that a Negro on some 
sort of heroic adventure, distin- 
guished himself on this mountain 
range. Notwithstanding this agree- 
ment, we have not found this his- 
tory making adventure connected 
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with any account recording the 
colonial development of Pennsyl- 
vania. Nor have we located any 
record of these expeditions sum- 
marized or pointed out in any his- 
torical account of Somerset Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. 

‘Negro Mountain’’ is located 
between the Allegheny and the 
Laurel Hill Mountains, It consti- 
tutes a considerable elevation run- 
ning in from the state of Maryland 
through nearly half of Somerset 
County and forms a dividing ridge 
for the surrounding waters. Prior 
to 1749, this area seemed to have 
been untrodden by the foot of 
white men. Then, Christopher 
(ist,°5 an agent of the Ohio Com- 
pany and a surveyor from North 
Carolina, journeyed to this region 
to discover these lands and chose 
the southern route which was 
known as Nemacolin’s trail. On 
this adventure however, he merely 
skirted this mountain range. 
Nevertheless, this trail later be- 
came the shortest distance between 
the Atlantic settlements and the 
Ohio Valley. Soon thereafter, 
(1754) Lt. George Washington® 
who was stationed at Wills Creek 
Cumberland, Maryland) in com- 
mand of an expedition to occupy 
the forks of the Ohio (Pittsburgh) 
was credited with cutting the road, 
later known as Braddock’s road, 
through the southwest part of Som- 
erset County, approximately where 
U. S. No. 40 is now constructed. 
In doing so, Washington also cir- 
cumvented the mountainous pla- 
teau which was later called ‘‘Ne- 
gro Mountain.’’ In both of these 
instances, roads were constructed 
along the natural routes—paths 
which had been blazed by the In- 
dians. Historical accounts, on the 
other hand, seem vague and un- 
certain about the precise time Tur- 
keyfoot road was laid out—the 
road leading to Elk Lick, Pa, and 
over ‘‘Negro Mountain.’’ 

Four other mountains are lo- 
cated in Somerset county as fol- 


"Fredric Doyle, Early Somerset County, 
p. 14, 

"I Daniel Rupp, The History and To- 
pography of Dauphin . .. Somerset Coun- 
hes, pp 561-595. 


lows: (1) the Great Allegheny 
forming the boundary of the coun- 
ty on the Northeast and passing 
through the southeastern part; 
(2) the Little Allegheny forming 
the southeastern boundary; (3) 
the Savage Mountain on the south- 
east between the Great and the 
Little Allegheny; and the Laurel 
Hill Mountain forming the western 
boundary. As a result of these 
physical characteristics providing 
excellent water supply and drain- 
age, it is said that few counties of 
Pennsylvania are better watered. 
The entire region has superior 
grazing land consisting chiefly of 
loam. It is said that the finest 
butter in the world—known as 
‘‘elade butter’’—is made in this 
area.’ Somerset County is also 
known for its remarkable beauty, 
its picturesque nooks and _ its 
changeable climate. Frost, for in- 
stance is not uncommon in June 
and early September.® So impress- 
ed was the poet Riley with its to- 
pography that he was inspired to 
muse as follows: 
‘* *Mongst the Hills of Somerset 
Wis’t I was a-roaming yet 
My feet wont get usen to 
These low lands I’m tromping 
through... 
Up there where the mountain 
air 
Could reach out and katch me 
there 
Snatch my breath away and 
then 
’Rensh and give it back again 
Fresh as dew and smellin’ of 
The old pinks I ust to love.’”® 
One of Pennsylvania’s primary 
forest fire towers is situated on Ne- 
ero Mountain.!® It was erected in 
1921 by the Department of Forests 
and Waters on a ground elevation 
of 3190 feet above sea level, the 
highest altitude of all the 116 Ob- 
servation Towers in Pennsylvania. 


‘ All of these towers are strategically 


"I. Daniel Rupp, The History and To- 


pography of Dauphin . .. Somerset Coun- 
ties, pp 561-595. 

‘Charles B. Trego, Geography of Penn- 
sylvania, p. 350. 

*Edmund Henry Estel, Ed., The Com- 
plete Works of James Whitcomb Riley, 
Vol. II, p. 459. 

“John C. Cassady, 
County Outline, p. 21. 
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situated throughout the state, but 
Negro Mountain Tower, 60 feet 
high, commands a_ view of 
thousands of acres of woodland in 
Somerset and adjacent counties. 
Together, they serve as a unique 
system of protection against forest 
fires in Pennsylvania. 

Mt. Davis," the highest point in 
Somerset County as well as in the 
state of Pennsylvania is also situa- 
ted on Negro Mountain—3212 feet 
above sea level. Here, a Recrea- 
tion Park was erected during the 
years 1933-1938 and used as a CCC 
Camp. During that period, a log 
cabin was built and maintained 
during the summer months for the 
convenience of travelers. At one 
time the information was widely 
known that this cabin could be oc- 
eupied without cost for a day and 
a night on a ‘“‘first come, first 
served’’ basis. 

Early settlements were at- 
tempted near Negro Mountain in 
this area known as Turkeyfoot, by 
Virginia, Delaware and New Jer- 
sey pioneers, but most of the set- 
tlers except the Germans were dis- 
persed by Indians during the Rev- 
olutionary War. Even today, the 
number of inhabitants of this area 
is small—in fact, the entire popu- 
lation of Somerset County was 
only 84,957 in 1940, of whom only 
167 were classified as Negroes.'* 
Admittedly, it is not known 
whether the Negro after whom this 
mountain is named was one of the 
inhabitants of this county or 
whether he migrated or was 
brought to the county ‘by his mas- 
ter or owner, but he deserves some 
honor and should be _ proudly 
ealled, like its other inhabitants one 
of the ‘‘frosty sons of thunder.’’!* 
The constituents of Somerset Coun- 
ty in particular and the state of 
Pennsylvania in general will do 
well to claim this unknown Negro 
as one of their valiant sons. No one 
ean deny that he distinguished him- 
self on the ‘‘roof garden of Penn- 
"Tbid., p. 240. 

*Rand MeNally, Commercial 
77th Edition, 1946, p. 340 


“Alexander Ogle, Speech in Pa. State 
Senate. 
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THE NEGRO IN PENNSYLVANIA 


INNSYLVANTLA is one of the 
Pirates constituting the United 

States of America. It lies be- 
tween 39°43’ and 42° N. and be- 
tween 74°43’ and 80°31’ W. It is 
bounded on the north by New 
York; on the east by New York 
and New Jersey; on the south by 
Delaware, Maryland, and West 
Virginia; and on the west by West 
Virginia and Ohio. The area of the 
state is £5,126 square miles includ- 
ing 294 square miles of water. 
Thus situated the state was not 
considered favorable to an increase 
in its Negro population. 

The physical features of the 
state are determined by the Appa- 
lachian highland which is also the 
dominating feature of seaboard 
states toward the south. Observed 


from this point of view, three belts 
become outstanding. First there is 
the piedmont plain about 60 miles 
wide in the southeastern part of 


the state, rising gradually toward 
the mountains to an elevation of 
about 500 feet above sea level; next 
the Appalachian mountain region 
from 60 to 80 miles wide, extend- 
ing northeast and southwest and 
reaching an average elevation of 
about 1,500 feet, but cut neverthe- 
less by the Susquehanna River; 
and then the Allegheny Plateau 
constituting most of the western 
half of the state, cut by various 
valleys. Along these valleys and 
in the piedmont plain the soil is 
very fertile and makes possible ex- 
tensive agriculture in a state which 
is devoted mainly to manufactur- 
ing and mining. The drainage of 
the state is through the Delaware, 
the Susquehanna, the Ohio and 
their branches. The climate, as can 
be easily understood, varies from 
the mild climate of the piedmont 
plain near the sea to that of the 
cool and cold climate of the plateau 
and the mountains. In the moun- 
tains snows several feet deep are 
common and often the temperature 
is below zero. The mean annual 
temperature is about 50° F. The 
average annual rainfall is about 44 
inches. Negroes were brought into 


By C. G. Woopson 


the farming area to supply cheap 
labor, but they did not remain on 
the farms after cities developed. 

In 1940 the population of Penn- 
sylvania was 9,900,180. Of this 
number 470,172 were Negroes, liv- 
ing almost entirely in towns and 
cities. As late as 1925 only 4,914 
Negroes lived on farms. The popu- 
lation is engaged primarily in min- 
ing, quarrying, manufacturing, 
trading, transportation, and farm- 
ing. Pennsylvania leads in the pro- 
duction of minerals. The chief 
product is coal, the most important 
kind of which is anthracite. Its 
production of this kind of coal ex- 
ceeds that of all other parts of the 
United States. Pennsylvania ranks 
first in the production of coke, 
brick, limestone and slate. It once 
led the United States in the pro- 
duction of magnetite iron, and in 
petroleum and natural gas, but the 
exploitation of deposits in other 
parts has at times exceeded the out- 
put in Pennsylvania. Limestone, 
marble and sandstone are quarried 
in abundance in the southern and 
eastern regions of the state. Co- 
rundum, nickel, zine, and galena 
are found in limited quantities. 
Valuable clay abounds. 

The soil of Pennsylvania, com- 
posed for the most part of decom- 
posed limestone, is rich and will 
produce almost any crop grown in 
the adjacent states. The crops ar- 
ranged with respect to their rela- 
tive importance are hay, maize, 
wheat, oats, buckwheat, rye, bar- 
ley, and potatoes. The tobacco crop, 
restricted mainly to Lancaster 
county, is an important interest. 
Fruits like apples, peaches, pears 
and grapes, once ‘produced in con- 
siderable quantities in the district 
of the mild climate, are no longer 
in abundance. Stock-raising and 
dairying have developed along with 
extensive farming, but in the course 
of years the output has declined 
just as it has done also in the wool 
erop from sheep-raising and the 
products from swine, but the poul- 
try business continues as an impor- 
tant concern. 


The rise of manufacturing to the 
extent that in this line Pennsyl- 
vania is surpassed only by New 
York has naturally drawn most of 
the population into industry. Ne- 
groes figure here mainly in the 
drudgery of industry. Pennsyl- 
vania manufactures almost every- 
thing produced for the luxury and 
comfort of man. The State gener- 
ally leads the country in the pro- 
duction of iron, steel, foundry, and 
machine shop products and plate 
glass. High on the list of manu- 
factures also are locomotives, cars, 
flour, steel goods, planing-mill 
products, cigars, and cigarettes. 
Surpassed only by Massachusetts in 
textiles, Pennsylvania produces 
woolen goods, worsteds, hosiery, 
carpets and thrown silk. Facilities 
for tanning have made the produc- 
tion of leather worthwhile, but the 
trees for supplying the bark, like 
other trees, have tended to disap- 
pear with deforestation common to 
most parts. The once abundant 
pine, hemlock, oak, hickory, maple, 
birch, and elm have tended to dis- 
appear except where the state has 
undertaken to restore the forests. 

These many interests served by 
the facilities of navigation through 
Erie on the Great Lakes and Phila- 
delphia on the Delaware Bay, and 
connected with the industrial cen- 
ters by the Erie, Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna, Pennsylvania railroads and 
their connecting lines have made 
possible the rise of great industrial 
centers. These lines bring into close 
proximity the raw materials and 
essentials for the many industries 
in the state. The most important of 
the industrial centers in addition to 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh are 
Reading, Allentown, Johnstown, 
Erie, Chester, New Castle, York, 
Seranton, Altoona, and Williams- 
port. 

The history of Pennsylvania be- 
gins with the Indians. Only ar- 
chaeology will reveal how far back 
their history dates or how many 
peoples have risen and fallen and 
have left relics of their cultures one 
buried upon the other. The Swedes 
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expanding from Delaware were the 
first Europeans to touch this part 
of America, and following them 
came the Dutch expanding from 
New Netherlands. The Swedes 
erected a fort near what is now 
Chester in 1643, but twelve years 
later the Swedish settlements fell 
to the Dutch when they took Ft. 
Christina in 1655. In 1664 the 
British came along and dispos- 
sessed the Dutch of the New Neth- 
erlands and of what they had taken 
from the Swedes. 

William Penn, accepting from 
the king a large grant in these parts 
to discharge a debt owed to Penn’s 
father, drew up a frame of govern- 
ment, and in 1681 sent out a col- 
ony to lay out and settle the town 
which he ealled Philadelphia, or 
City of Brotherly Love. Penn him- 
self came the following year. The 
Indians were to be treated as hu- 
man beings and everybody in the 
colony was to have religious free- 
dom. All persons owning a certain 
amount of property could vote, and 
no one would suffer the death pen- 
alty except for murder or treason. 
Penn made a treaty with the In- 
dians and lived up to the agree- 
ment. This colony had less trouble 
than others who treated such agree- 
ments as seraps of paper and 
adopted as their policy that the 
only good Indian was a dead one. 

Negroes figured also in the be- 
ginning of Pennsylvania. The le- 
gal origin of slavery there is still a 
problem. It evidently developed 
from the law of servitude. William 
Penn noticed Negroes in his Char- 
ter to the Free Society of Traders. 
In 1685 he said that Negroes were 
held for life and apparently showed 
a preference for them as laborers. 
In 1700 he urged a special law for 
the trial of Negroes and for the 
regulation of their marriages, and 
he established a monthly meeting 
for them. He freed his slaves by 
will in 1701. 

Pennsylvania prospered, for im- 
migrants from Europe came in 
large numbers. Most of those first 
arriving were Quakers, for Penn 
himself was of that sect. Then 
came the Mennonites who had views 
very. much like the Quakers; they 


settled in Germantown. Other Ger- 
mans of the Lutheran faith settled 
in the district extending from Eas- 
ton, Allentown, Reading and Leba- 
non to the Cumberland valley. Mo- 
ravians settled at Nazareth and 
Bethlehem. Finally came the long 
stream of Scotch-Irish Presbyteri- 
ans who, seeing that most of the 
valuable land east of the mountains 
had been taken, occupied the val- 
ley beyond the range and the Alle- 
gheny plateau. This element cov- 
ered the Appalachian highland and 
expanded like a northern peninsula 
into the South. These people had 
ideals differing from those of the 
English, Quakers and Germans in 
the eastern part of the state and 
constituted a party of frontier op- 
position just as they did in Vir- 
cinia and the Carolinas. Although 
the government of Pennsylvania 
under William Penn was the most 
liberal on earth at that time, the 
Seotch-Irish frontiersmen wanted 
less taxes on their neat cattle, low- 
er requirements for suffrage, and 
the reapportionment of representa- 
tion. These questions did not be- 
come so acute in Pennsylvania as 
they did farther south where the 
tidewater planters in order to pro- 
tect slavery, in which the frontiers- 
men had little or no interest, re- 
fused to yield any ground. On the 
whole, Pennsyivania was happy 
and prosperous during Penn’s stay 
in the colony and even after until 
the troubles incident to the Seven 
Years’ war. The main difficulties 
were boundary disputes with Mary- 
land, Virginia, Connecticut, New 
York and Delaware. In 1750 Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke settled the 
matter of the boundary with re- 
spect to Maryland and Delaware, 
and a survey made by Mason and 
Dixon resulted in the famous line 
which has become historic as the 
dividing line between the slave- 
holding and the non-slaveholding 
parts of the country. By agree- 
ment with Virginia in 1784 this 
line was extended and the western 
boundary of the colony was estab- 
lished five degrees to the west of 
the Delaware river. The 42 paral- 
lel finally became the northern 
boundary. In 1782 a court of ar- 
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bitration disallowed Connecticut’s 
claim of a part of northern Penn- 
sylvania. 

About the middle of the eight- 
eenth century troubles with the In- 
dians began to afflict the colony. 
The causes of the troubles were va- 
rious. In the first place, the suc- 
cessors to the proprietorship did not 
deal so honorably with the aborig- 
ines as did William Penn; and they 
became involved in some sharp 
practices in land deals with the 
Indians. The Scotch-Irish on the 
frontier, more aggressive than the 
Germans and Quakers in the east, 
moreover, readily invaded the do- 
main of the Indians as a matter of 
natural expansion. The Indians, 
too, having less grievance against 
the French who merely built forts 
and buried plates of possession 
than they had against the solidly 
expanding British farmers, were 
easily incited against the British 
by the French during the European 
wars between these two nations 
which were fought out also in 
America. The situation became acute 
when the French defeated George 
Washington, sent by Virginia to 
defend her frontier on the upper 
Ohio, and they built at the fork 
of the Monongahela and Allegheny 
rivers a fort which they called Ft. 
Duquesne. To stem the tide of 
French who not only defeated the 
military force but drove the pio- 
neers from their frontier settle- 
ments back to the old homes in the 
mountains Braddock had to be sent 
to take care of the trying situation. 
Braddock was ingloriously defeat- 
ed, but General Forbes, following 
the advice of George Washington, 
which Braddock had ignored, took 
Fort Duquesne in 1758 and named 
it Fort Pitt (now Pittsburgh). As 
a result of the final defeat of the 
French by the British in that war 
all frontier Pennsylvania and the 
other parts of that western domain 
became British. The Indians, se- 
eretly advised by the subordinated 
French, however, arose in 1763 un- 
der the leadership of Pontiac to 
drive out the British, and again 
the pioneers had to rush back from 
their frontier to take refuge be- 
hind the forts in western Pennsyl- 
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vania. They were not relieved of 
their fears until Colonel Henry 
Bouquet with an adequate military 
force defeated the Indians at 
Bushy Run, relieved Fort Pitt and 
in the battle in the Muskingum val- 
ley shattered the forces of the 
Shawnees, Wyandots, and the Del- 
awares. Negroes participated in 
the earliest campaigns. During 
those early years, however, the 
colonists along the seaboard were 
afraid that too many Negroes might 
eross over the Appalachian high- 
land and ‘fight with the French 
who, already assisted by the In- 
dians, might drive the British from 
America. This fear was not justi- 
fied. One Negro distinguished him- 
self by making the supreme sacri- 
fice in defending harassed settlers 
under attack by Indians who would 
have exterminated these pioneers 
had not this Negro held the savages 
at bay until the adventurers con- 
trived to secure recruits to deliver 
themselves from a dangerous trap. 
This was on Negro Mountain which 
owes its name to his heroism. 
Next came the trials of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. Pennsylvania had 
been prosperous and had not had 
so much trouble with the mother 
country. The Quakers and Ger- 
mans, moreover, did not favor war; 
and the British descendants at- 
tached to the Anglican Church 
were disinclined to break the tie 
that bound them to England. 
Pennsylvania, however, opposed 
the Stamp Act and expressed its 
displeasure at the other oppressive 
measures. John Dickinson, with 
the cooperation of leaders like 
Thomas Mifflin and Joseph Reed, 
moreover, developed a revolution- 
ary party which swept the colony 
from its neutral position to actual 
separation by asserting its inde- 
pendence and making war upon 
the mother country. When the 
Declaration of Independence was 
promulgated all the Pennsylvania 
delegates except Benjamin Frank- 
lin objected to taking such a radi- 
eal step. Yet the colony fell in line 
and supported the revolution. Rob- 
ert Morris who gave sound advice 
and financial aid is remembered as 
one of the greatest patriots of 


America. The two Continental Con- 
gresses met in Philadelphia except 
when the occupation of the city by 
the British necessitated meeting 
temporarily at Lancaster and York 
and at Princeton in New Jersey. 
The battles at Paoli, Ft. Mifflin, 
and Germantown mark the crises 
in defense of the patriots’ cause, 
and the suffering at Valley Forge 
takes its place in history as meet- 
ing the greatest test of the strug- 
gle. The revolution necessitated the 
taking up of government. A con- 
vention of the patriotic counties 
drew up a constitution which was 
put into effect to provide for a leg- 
islative body and an executive 
council presided over by a presi- 
dent chosen by the legislature. 
Penn’s heirs were eliminated from 
the government but were paid 120,- 
000 pounds for their titles and al- 
lowed to retain their private es- 
tates. 


Many of those who favored the 
revolution opposed the ratification 
of the Constitution framed by the 
Convention of 1787 to form a 
stronger and more efficient central 
government than that possible un- 
der the Articles of Confederation. 
The conservatives battled over the 
matter, and probably at first there 
were more opposed than in favor 
of the new government. It is said, 
however, the. the opposition was 
increased by the injection of sharp 
practices by those favoring ratifi- 
cation. Pennsylvania, however, was 
the second state to ratify and thus 
made possible the inauguration of 
the government under which it 
now lives. Pennsylvania, moreover, 
so amended its constitution as to 
have, according to the pattern of 
most of the other states, a governor, 
a bicameral legislature, state and 
local courts and local administra- 
tors for counties as required by the 
distribution of the population. New 
York was for a brief period the 
seat of the Central Government, 
but it was stationed in Philadel- 
phia from 1790 until 1800 when it 
was moved to Washington in the 
District of Columbia. The state 
capital went from Philadelphia to 
Lancaster in 1799 and in 1812 
from there to Harrisburg. 
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After the American Revolution 
Pennsylvania was generally pros- 
perous. Communication was facili- 
tated by. the building of roads over 
which stage coaches traveled to 
great distances. Next came the na- 
tional highway which connected 
the state with the Middle West. 
Some citizens objected to these in- 
ternal improvements at the ex- 
pense of the state. Then the enter- 
prising citizens of the state began 
to build canals, and before these 
could be completed railroads about 
the fourth decade of the nineteenth 
century became the order of the 
day to give the state a network of 
communications to take its prod- 
ucts to market. Anthracite coal was 
discovered in 1790, iron manufac- 
ture sprang up about 1800, and to 
take advantage of the economic op- 
portunities large numbers of per- 
sons continued to come to the state. 
Irishmen came especially to work 
in the mines. Their hostility to Ne- 
groes eliminated them from this 
sphere. 

During these years Pennsylvania 
passed through the state of radical- 
ly demanding the recognition of 
individual and states’ rights as in 
the case of the Whiskey Insurrec- 
tion in 1794 and the Gideon Olm- 
stead prize case which strained the 
relations between the state and the 
Federal Government from 1808 to 
1809. The long agitation about re- 
chartering the Second United 
States Bank brought Nicholas Bid- 
dle and the state into the limelight. 
As a large majority the people of 
Pennsylvania were Democrats and 
the state sent to high positions men 
like Albert Gallatin, and James Bu- 
chanan. The anti-slavery sentiment 
took root early in Pennsylvania 
and under the leadership of George 
Bryan, following in the footsteps of 
Benjamin Franklin, the first presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Society 
for the Abolition of Slavery, the 
state authorized the gradual eman- 
cipation of all slaves. Yet not long 
afterward abolitionists and Ne- 
groes were mobbed in Philadelphia 
and other parts lest they might dis- 
turb the profitable economic rela- 
tions between the North and South 
and lose that profitable trade. It be- 

(Continued on page 167) 
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Presentation of the Negro History and Culture 
Club of Girls High School of Brooklyn on the 


Occasion of Negro History Week. 


March 3, 1949 


Editor, Negro History Bulletin 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 


In the February issue, you ask for reports of programs in which chil- 
dren participated. 

At Girls High School, we gave a program that the girls had a great 
part in. I do not know what you mean by a report, but I am enclosing 
a copy of the presentation. It was exceedingly well received by both the 
student body and the faculty. As you will notice, we had our choral 
group assist by singing what we thought a particularly appropriate song 
after each little speech about a Negro leader. It gave the already 


familiar songs greater meaning and significance than ever they had be- 
fore, and it also helped to break up what might have become too much 
talking. The result was very dramatic and carried a great impact. 

I hope this is what you asked for. We all enjoyed doing this program 
and we are already making plans for next year’s Negro History Week. 


Sincerely yours 
Blanche Horowitz 


Assembly Program ; _...... February 25, 1949 
In Celebration of Negro History Week and Brotherhood Week 


Opening Exercises: 
Senior Processional 
Salute to the Flag 
National Anthem 


Bible Reading - Thelma London 


Announcements 


Meaning of Negro History Week 
Address by Frank Serri, Esq. 
Representing the Committee of Civil Rights of the New 
York County Lawyers Association 


Presentation of the Negro History and Culture Club 
of Girls High School 
Under the Direction of Mrs. B. Horowitz and 
Miss M. Harden 
Student Participants: 
Josephine Charlemagne 
Helen Lumpkin 
Delores Boyd 
Jacqueline Hall 
Josephine Watson 
Mimi Brown 
Naomi White 
Joyce Shapiro 
Assisted by the Choral Ensemble 
pO EE EEN ee 
Direction —._ _............ Mrs. Shapiro 


February 1949 


As the girls gather on the stage, 
the President of the Club says: 


PRESIDENT 


Girls, girls. Come to order. In 
the name of the Negro History and 
Culture Club of Girls High School, 
I call this meeting to order. 

Ever since 1926, the week be- 
fore Lincoln’s Birthday has been 
celebrated as Negro History Week 
in order to make people more aware 
of the contribution of the Negroes 
to American life and culture. 

You remember, girls, you said 
you would bring some material in. 
Did any of you find anything of 
interest ? 

STUDENT A 

I know we said we would do 
something for Negro History Week, 
but I thought it over and I honest- 
ly don’t get it. What’s the point? 
We learn World History I and 
World History II and Ancient His- 
tory and American History and 
European History. Isn’t that bad 
enough? Let’s not give them any 
more ideas for things for us to 
study! 

STUDENT B 

That’s not putting it right. I’ve 
been reading James Weldon John- 
son, a great Negro writer, and He 
says: 

‘‘It is pathetically true that 
there are thousands of Negro 
youth in our schools and colleges 
who have never read the life of 
Frederick Douglass or of Booker 
T. Washington; to whom Nat 
Turner and Denmark Vesey and 
Sojourner Truth and Harriet Tub- 
man are not even names. 


STUDENT C (white) 

Josephine (Student B) is right. 
But I’ll tell you that there’s even 
more to it than that. Every Amer- 
ican should know about these Ne- 
gro heroes. After all, when So- 
journer Truth and Harriet Tub- 
man helped slaves to escape, they 
were really helping America to be- 
come more democratic. 





STUDENT B 

That’s just what James Weldon 
Johnson says: (pointing to her 
book ) 

‘‘The fact is there is hardly an 
important page of American his- 
tory that can be fully and truth- 
fully written without reference to 
the Negro as a contributing fac- 
tor.’’ 

STUDENT C 

Yes, and if we all want to live 
well together, then we must under- 
stand each other and there’s no 
better way to undersand a people 
than by their history. 

STUDENT A 

I must say you’re really convine- 
ing. But what could we do? What 
should we talk about? 


STUDENT D 
(Steps to the center. _If possible, a 
microphone) 


I want to tell you about Harriet 
Tubman. 


Harriet Tubman was the name of 
an American Negro leader who 
lived between 1820 and 1914, al- 
most 100 years. She was born a 
slave in Maryland and esepaed to 
free soil in 1849. She was not only 
an outstanding leader in the anti- 
slavery movement, but she was also 
an ardent worker in the woman 
suffrage movement. These two 
great causes, votes for women and 
freedom for slaves, developed side 
by side, and many leaders, both 
Negro and white, gave their sup- 
port to both emancipation move- 
ments. 

In addition to her general work 
for the woman suffrage and aboli- 
tion movements, Harriet Tubman 
made a singular and outstanding 
eontribution. She was the organi- 
zer of the underground train along 
the east coast. Nineteen times she 
returned to the south and helped 
slaves to escape and led them to 
freedom through swamps, lakes 
and back roads with the North 
Star as her only guide. Rather 
than separate children from their 
mothers, she often drugged the 
babies to keep them silent, for the 
penalty was death if caught. 

But Harriet Tubman was never 


caught, nor did she ever lose a pas- 
senger. Her name is a landmark 
in Negro history, and her works re- 
main noble, although ignorance has 
hidden them for many years. 

(Choral Ensemble sings ‘‘Git on 
Board’’) 

STUDENT E 

And I want to tell you about 
Frederick Douglass, the greatest 
of all Negro leaders during the 
dark days of slavery. He taught 
himself to read and write and used 
his education to help his people. 
His whole life was dedicated to the 
Abolition movement and to im- 
proving American democracy. 

He was the first man to support 
the demand for voting power for 
women, and won the ardent praise 
and gratitude of the two leading 
women, Elizabeth Cady and Susan 
B. Anthony. 

Later in life, he acted as adviser 
to Abraham Lincoln, as U. S. Mar- 
shal of the District of Columbia, as 
Reeorder of Deeds for District of 
Columbia, and as Minister to Haiti. 

This is but the bare recital of the 
public record of an outstanding 
man of the nineteenth century, a 
man whose name is not known to 
too many of us, but whose life can 
be best summed up in his own 
words: 

‘**T cannot allow myself to ignore 
the wrongs and sufferings of any 
part of the great family of man. I 
am not only an American slave, 
but a man, and, as such, am bound 
to use my powers for the welfare 
of the whole human brotherhood.’’ 

(Choral Ensemble sings ‘‘ Let My 
People Go’’) 

STUDENT F 

On January 5, 1943, only six 
years ago, an outstanding scientist 
died. George Washington Carver 
was an unusual person, quiet, mod- 
est, unassuming, but accomplishing 
miracles. Early in life, he set out 
to make science serve the every- 
day needs of man, and he suc- 
ceeded nobly in helping to raise 
the American standard of living. 
From the sweet potato, he pro- 
duced 118 products, and from the 
peanut, 300 products—varnishes, 
paints, oils, starches, new foods and 
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all sorts of things to make life a 
little more enjoyable. By creating 
these products, not only did he im- 
prove our way of life, but he also 
saved thousands of small farmers 
from ruin when their cotton crops 
failed, by helping them to turn to 
the farming of sweet potatoes and 
peanuts. 

The major portion of his life was 
spent at Tuskegee Institute, a col- 
lege he helped to build together 
with Booker T. Washington, its 
founder. He never earned any 
large sums of money because of his 
many discoveries. Whenever he 
was offered money he turned it 
over to Tuskegee, taking only 
enough each year to keep him in 
clothes and food. He was com- 
pletely unselfish and devoted to 
science—a source of inspiration to 
all young Americans. 

(Choral Ensemble sings ‘‘ Hold 
On to Dat Plough’’) 


STUDENT B 


I quoted James Weldon Johnson 
to you before, but now I simply 
must read the rest: 

**Knowledge of the extraordin- 
ary histery of the race in this coun- 
try, and of the men and women 
who have achieved high marks in 
that history, is essential to young 
Negroes as a_ sustaining force. 
Such pride of race as this will not 
make them lesser, but better Amer- 
ican citizens; it will not tend to 
separate them from the national 
life, but will make them a stronger 
part of it.’’ 


STUDENT G (white) 


And here’s a poem that sums 


the whole question up. It’s by 
Langston Highes, a famous Negro 
poet who is still living today. 


Let America be America again 

Let it be the dream it used to be. 

Let it be the pioneer on the plain 

Seeking a home where he himself is 
free. 


(America never was America to me.) 


Let America be the dream the 
dreamers dreamed— 

Let it be that great strong land of 
love 

Where never kings connive nor tyrants 
scheme 

That any man be crushed by one above. 


(It never was America to me.) 
(Continued on page 166) 
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BOUGHT WITH COOKIES* 


FRED (Sighing) 

Oh, I hope Mom is coming to- 
night. I’m sure she’ll come if she 
isn’t sick. They took me away 
from her, but she always comes to 
see me whenever she can. . . walks 
twelve miles in the dark .. . Mom 
loves me...and I love herI... 

NARRATOR 

That was the voice of little Fred. 
He didn’t know he was speaking 
aloud until he heard his last words 
‘“‘T love her ...1...’’ He was 
leaning half way out of the kitchen 
window of the slave cabin as he 
looked anxiously into the darkness. 
Now and then he looked down at 
his thin left hand which had been 
painfully scratched while he and 
Neo, the house dog, had fought 
over the crumbs thrown from the 
master’s table. It was a hot night, 
but Fred’s starved little body shiv- 
ered sometimes. He was dressed 
only in a shabby, torn shirt which 
hung to the knees. He wore no un- 
derclothes, no shoes. 

As he stood there looking into 
the night, he heard behind him the 
ugly voice of Aunt Katy, the slave 
woman who had charge of all the 
slave children on the plantation at 
Tuckahoe on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland. Fred was _ terribly 
afraid of this old woman. She was 
very cruel to him. Fred flinched as 
she came toward him quarrel- 
_ ae 

AUNT KATY 

You lazy good for nothin’ rascal. 
What you doin’ in here burnin’ out 
the master’s candles while you look 
out of the window? Git now! Git! 
Oh, you needn’t jump! Take that, 
and that, and that! 

FRED (Crying) 

Oh, please, Aunt Katy, please 
don’t hit me again. I’m going. I’m 
going. (Sobbing) 


*<¢Bought with Cookies’’ was pre- 
sented by the District of Columbia Chil- 
dren’s Theatre and Drama Workshop un- 
der the direction of Gertrude Parthenia 
McBrown, founder and director. This is 
a radio adaptation and dramatization 
from the story of the same name from 
Word Pictures ef the Great by Derri- 
ecotte, Turner and Roy. 


By GERTRUDE PARTHENIA McBrown 


AUNT KATY 


Well go, and don’ come back! 
I’m sick of you. . . always sittin’ 
‘round actin’ queer steada workin’ 
hard for your livin’ like other 
younguns. Lazy good for nothin’ 
rascal, 

FRED (Crying) 

(Music up and fade) 

Oh, I think I hear Mom coming. 
It is Mom ... Mom, I thought I 
heard you coming up the stone 
walk, 

MOM 

You were listening for me? Bless 
you. 

FRED (Crying) 

Yes, Mom... Aunt Katy, Aunt 
Baty... .. 

MOM 

Now, now, now. Don’t ery. Let 
me wipe your eyes. You’re happy 
now, aren’t you? 

FRED 

Yes, Mom... But Aunt Katy— 
(Crying) 

MOM 

I know, I saw what she did to my 
little boy. But you’re all right 
now. You’re happy, and I’m hap- 
py. That’s why I’m holding you 
close to me. I’m so happy I almost 
forgot to give you your surprise. 

FRED 
Surprise ? 

MOM 

Yes, you know Mom has some- 
thing in her pocket for her boy. 
See, here’s a nice big sweet bun 
with lots of raisins in it. 

FRED 
Thank you Mom. 


Um... 


Raisins! 
good Mom! 


It’s 


MOM 

Fred! Fred! Don’t eat so fast. 

Chew slowly . , . That’s better. 
(Music up and fade.) 
NARRATOR 

It was these visits from his moth- 
er that helped Fred to bear his 
hard life. But even this pleasure 
was soon to be taken from him. 
Perhaps, the long trips of twelve 
miles together with the grief that 
his mother felt for her little half- 
starved son was too much for her. 


She died soon after this visit, and 
Fred was left alone. 
LIGHT VOICES 
But better times were coming to 
little Fred. 
FULL CHORUS 
Coming to the little boy who had 
courage to keep pressing on and on. 
(Music up and fade.) 
NARRATOR 
When Fred was ten years old, he 
was sent to the family of Mrs. Lu- 
cretia Auld in Baltimore, -Mary- 
land. Here Fred soon became the 
favorite slave of his mistress. He 
was well trained and well.fed, and 
his once weak little body grew 
straight and strong. At first, the 
city seemed strange to him. The 


houses were so tall, he wondered 
sometimes if they’d fall on him. 
The streets were so hot they burned 
his feet. 

One day when he was dancing 
up and down to cool his feet, as he 


looked up at a very tall house 
across the street, some boys who al- 
ways made fun of him shouted: 
GUS 
Hello Eastern shore! 
JOE 
Hello Eastern shore! 
NED 
Look, fellows, there he goes again 
trying to find something in the sky. 
(All laugh) 
ROY 
What do you see 
(Laughing) 


up there? 


GING 
Always dancing up and down 
and gazing at the sky. That’s a 
silly boy. (Laughing) 
GUS AND JOE 
Hello, Eastern shore! What are 
you looking at? 
ROY 
Oh, come on fellows. 
hear; he’s deaf. 
NED 
Goodbye, Eastern shore. 
laugh and whistle as they go), 
FRED 
They laugh and make fun of me, 
but I’m not going to be angry with 
them. I must make friends with 


He can’t 


(All 
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some of these boys. 
them tomorrow. 

(Music up and fade.) 

ANDY 

Hello stranger... 


: 9 
going ! 


I hope to see 


where are you 


FRED 
I’m in a hurry. My 
Fred. What’s yours? 
ANDY 
My name is Andy. Wait, I won’t 
hit you or call you names like the 
other boys. Can’t you stop a min- 
ute? 


name is 


FRED 
No, I’m gomg to the store for my 
mistress. 
ANDY 
Your mistress? Then you’re a 
slave. 
FRED 
Yes, aren’t you? 
ANDY 
No, I’m colored, but I was born 
free. My mother and father are 
free. Nobody asks them any ques- 
tions about where they are going. 
They have free papers to show they 
are free. 
FRED 
Free papers . _ . what do you 
mean by free papers? What do 
they look like? 
ANDY 
Free papers are something like 
. like, something like a pass. 
Once you have free papers you be- 
long to yourself. You don’t have a 
master or a mistress 
FRED 
Can you read free papers? 
ANDY 
No, the reading is too hard for 
me to understand. But I can read 
signs that tell me the streets; the 
printing on the boxes and things 
like that. Some day I’ll be able to 
read the free papers and other 
things too. My father said he’s go- 
ing to send me to a school for free 
children. 
FRED 
I wish I could go to school and 
learn how to read and write. I’d 
like to be free! 
ANDY 
With some help, you could learn 
by yourself. Slaves often teach 
each other while they are working. 
Whatever one learns each day he 


tells the others the next day, They 
start with the ABC’s. It’s easy to 
remember that the first letter is 
A and the second is B, the third is 
C. The fourth is D and the fifth is 
E. After the slaves have learned 
these letters, the teacher says to the 
other slaves, ‘‘The next is F. It is 
made like this!’’ The teacher prints 
the F on the ground; then he 
makes an E. That letter is just 
before the F and it’s almost like it 
only the F is made with three lines 
and the E with four. Look, I’ll 
write it for you. This is E and this 
is F with the line left off the bot- 
tom. The slaves learn all the ABC’s 
like that. 
FRED 

Oh, that’s easy. I can write that. 

See E, F. 
ANDY 

Sure, and you'll learn to read 
everything if you try real hard. 
Remember, there’s another kind of 
F. It’s made like this. See, it’s a 
straight line with a hook at the 
top and a short line through the 
back. I heard a slave telling an- 
other slave that he must learn the 
two kinds of letters at the same 
time, the big ABC’s and the little 
ones. You don’t know how to make 
the next letter G. See, this is the 
big G, and this is the little g. A 
little circle on top, then you curl 
it around like this, Put a little han- 


dle on it. FRED 

Thanks, Andy. You’ve helped 
me a lot. I’m sure I can learn the 
ABC’s that way. By and by I’ll 
learn the ABC’s and how to spell; 
then I’ll be able to read. I want to 
understand what I see on the signs 
on the streets, on the stores and on 
the boxes. I want to read books 
and magazines like I see other peo- 
ple reading. I want to know what 
people say in the newspapers and 
books. 

ANDY 

You just keep trying, 
learn. FRED 

Thank you, Andy. I must run 
along now. If I stay too long they 
might come for me. Goodbye. 

ANDY 
Goodbye, Fred. 
(Music up and fade.) 


you'll 
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FRED 

Good morning, Mrs. Auld. 

MRS. AULD 

Good morning, Fred. My, you 
look happy this morning. (Laugh- 
ing) Let me see, I bet you have the 
paper upside down. 

FRED (Proudly) 

No ma’am, not this time. See... 
and I know some of the letters. 
Look, this is ‘‘ A’’, this is ‘‘B,’’ and 
this is es hag iid he iat ee ee 
**G.’’ The ‘‘F’’ is almost like the 
‘**E,’’ only it hasn’t a line at the 
bottom. This is a little ‘‘f’’ and 
this is a little ‘‘g.’’ 

MRS. AULD 

Why, Fred, where. . 

you learn the letters? 
FRED 

Yesterday. Andy, a boy I met 
on the street, tanght me. He 
showed me how to write them. I 
wish I knew what the words in the 
paper say... 

MRS. AULD 

Would you really like to learn to 
read and write? 

FRED 

Yes, ma’am I would. 


, ! 
would! wWRS. AULD 


. when did 


I sure 


Then, I shall teach you in your 
spare time. 
(Music up and fade.) 
MRS. AULD 
Fred, you surely are doing well 
with your reading and writing. I’m 
delighted with your progress. I’m 


real proud of you. 


proud. FRED 

Thank you’ ma’am. 

MRS. AULD 

Mr. Auld will be happy to know 
that you are learning to read and 
write. Ah! Here he comes now. 
Dear, I have a nice surprise for 
you. Only a short while ago, I be- 
gan teaching Fred the ‘‘ABC’s’’ 
and now he can read. 

MR, AULD 

What! Are you teaching a slave 
to read? Don’t you know that it 
is against the custom to teach slaves 
to‘read? Why, if you teach them 
to read, they won’t want to be 
slaves any longer. To teach a slave 
to read is to teach him to be free. 
Learning will spoil the best Negro 

(Continued on page 165) 


Yes, mighty 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


“Shall My Child Lead 
Me?” 


In many school systems and col- 
leges Human Relations Workshops 
are in operation. The aim is to 
show people how to live together in 
peace and harmony by becoming 
acquainted and by learning to see 
the good rather than magnify the 
evil in one another. These work- 
shops, however, are operating 
mainly among advanced students 
and teachers. The self-confession is 
that as we have grown up we have 
departed from friendly and lovely 
associations common among chil- 
dren of both races when accus- 
tomed to live together and that in 
the course of time we have learned 
the evil ways of suspicion, snob- 
bishness and hate which have led 
to racial strife. These grown-ups 
instead of reading books and ex- 
pounding theories might well take 
time to emulate the example of the 
children before their minds are poi- 
soned by the very attitudes and 
teachings by which adults have 
produced our present intolerance. 

It is most encouraging to observe 
how children of both races work to- 
gether without friction. They may 
differ and quarrel, but not on ac- 
count of race. In liberal churches 
and school systems this program of 
improving human relations is no 
problem at all among children. 
During Negro History Week cele- 
brations some of the most impres- 
sive exercises are carried out by 
white and colored children on the 
same program. The one shows as 
much interest as the other in try- 
ing to demonstrate what the Ne- 
groes have done to make this coun- 
try great. White children thus par- 
ticipating take pride in emphasiz- 
ing the record of the Negro and 
lament the fact that the race has 
been left out of our history or men- 
tioned only to be condemned. They 
would change this unfair attitude 
toward an element of the popula- 
tion which has been playing an im- 
portant role in America since 1492. 
The best human relations work- 


shop, therefore, is in evidence al- 
most everywhere, if we would think 
a minute and begin our community 
life again as little children. 

The writer once heard Shed Dun- 
gee speak from the question, ‘‘Shall 
My Child Lead Me?’’ He had in 
mind mainly their innocence and 
love and the lack of the inclina- 
tion to do wrong. This attitude 
made them a fine example for 
adults who have drifted so far from 
these ideals. The teachers, minis- 
ters and leaders of our day might 
well ask themselves the same ques- 
tion and begin to learn at the feet 
of the children. 





Visiting Historic 
Places 


I. If you were motoring from 
Buffalo, New York to Quebec, Canada 
by way of Toronto and Montreal what 
historical places would you see? 

II. If you were teaching a class in 
history in Washington, D. C. what 
short trips would you plan for your 
students from this point? 

Ill. On the way from Atlanta, 
Georgia through Tennessee by way of 
Chattanooga what places would attract 
your attention because of their historic 
importance? 

IV. What points along the Missis- 
sippi from St. Louis to New Orleans 
would interest you most? 

V. Of what interest to the tourist 
are the following: Winchester, Vir- 
ginia; Petersburg, in the same state; 
Savannah, Georgia; Olustee, Florida; 
and Mobile, Alabama? 

VI. What prominent Negro maker 
of history do you connect with each of 
the following places: Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia, New York City, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Atlanta, and New Orleans? 

VII. What distinguished Negro lived 
first in Florida, then in New York City, 
later in Tennessee and finally again in 
New York City? 

VIII. What great man of African de- 
scent was born in Virginia, grew up in 
West Virginia, studied and taught 
school in Virginia and finally finished 
his career in Alabama? 

IX. What distinguished Negro 
woman esca from slavery in Mary- 
land, led hundreds of others to free- 
dom by way of the Underground Rail- 
road, served as a spy and a nurse dur- 
ing the Civil War, and finally estab- 
lished a home for the aged in Auburn, 
New York? 

X. For what Negro has the city of 
Dayton in Ohio made his home a 
shrine which is to be preserved in tes- 
timony of its appreciation of his great 
achievements? 


Book of the Month 


A Business Primer for Negroes, pub- 
lished privately by William K. Bell, 
P. O. Box 308, College Station, New 
York 30, N. Y., is a book which should 
interest students pursuing commercial 
courses in our high schools and col- 
leges. It is not a scholarly treatment 
in economics, and the arrangement 
is far from desirable; but the book 
contains some useful observations and 
comments which should not be ig- 
nored. The work is chiefly valuable 
in bringing together the opinions of 
intelligent persons who have travelled 
considerably in areas where Negroes 
are in business and have noted their 
shortcomings. The book emphasizes 
especially cleanliness, courtesy, punc- 
tuality, perseverance, study of the field 
in which one is operating and ways to 
meet competition. 


Into the abstruse problems of the 
business world by which the most ad- 
vanced in this sphere are now baffled 
the author of this modest volume does 
not go; and had he done so, he would 
have been writing over the heads of 
most of the readers whom he desires 
to reach. The fundamentals of char- 
acter and the traits which are expected 
as the earmarks of a real business man 
are mentioned in extenso. From 
these observations students may be 
impressed with at least the outward re- 
quirements in this sphere and thus 
prepare for the more serious approach 
to business and its possibilities which 
must come from an author of a dif- 
ferent type. As this book clearly 
shows, the Negro is not the failure in 
business depicted by our scholarly in- 
structors in our colleges. In spite of 
false prediction he has remained in 
the field, made some improvement, 
and will accomplish more if he heeds 
these timely observations. 

The author avoids also the teaching 
of our “scholars” that business and 
industry in the entire world will soon 
be socialized and that man will become 
a mere cog in the wheel of a new ma- 
chine. He takes it for granted that our 
present manner of life is still so popu- 
lar with the majority of the people 
that radical change from the present 
system is not yet in sight. He says by 
innuendo that the Negro who has no 
initiative or never develops into an en- 
terprising citizen will hardly be left to 
tell the story, even if such a change 
should take place at some remote date. 
The Negro must play his part in busi- 
ness just as he is required to do in 
other spheres, and he must trust the 
future for those rewards awaiting the 
undaunted and persevering. The Ne- 
gro, above ail, must learn that he can 
do what others have done and are now 
doing, if he will adopt the methods by 
which they have succeeded. 
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NORTHEAST COMMUNITY MISSIONARY GUILD 


The community is like a patch- 
work quilt. It is a unified whole of 
pieces of personalities of different 
Like a 
needs a 


races, creeds, and thoughts. 
quilt, the 
strong dominating thread to link 
It seems that 
we have the church, the school, and 
the home as our best institutional 
materials. There is a need for the 
three to be so related in our com- 
munity desigir that they will exer- 
cise a controlling power upon the 
welfare of the residents. 

It was from this long felt need 
that came the inspirational vision 
of the Northeast Community Mis- 
sionary Guild. This inspiration 
came to Mrs. Thelma C. Houston, 
the founder, who formulated the 
plans and enlisted the support of 
others to translate this dream into 
action by establishing a cooperat- 
ing group in each section of the 
city. 

On January 4, 1947, a chosen 


community 


the pieces together. 


Yee 
of: 


By CoRNELIA-.JOHNSON 


group of thirteen women met at 
the home of the founder-director. 
It was at this meeting that the gen- 
eral aim, purpose and objectives 
were presented. The proposal for 
organization was unanimously ac- 
cepted. The name of the organiza- 
tion was established as the North- 
east Community Missionary Guild, 
an interdenominational and inter- 
racial group. The standing com- 
mittees and the activities of the 
are centered around and 
based upon definite objectives. 
There are three units; namely, 
the Adult Group, the Happy 
Hearts (12 years old and under), 
and the Standard-bearers (teen- 
agers). The linking thread of this 
organization is multi-colored-social, 
recreational, civic, and religious. 
The dominant motive, however, is 
religious. The aim is not to engage 
in continuous sermonizing, but to 
make religion practical by helping 
humanity. These workers aim to 


group 


develop children of Christian 
character through instruction by 
precept, clean social life and civic 
enterprise. 

Monthly activities vitalize the 
group and keep the interests of the 
members alive. They include such 
functions as ‘‘Cake Contests,’’ 
‘*Clothing Drives’’ for the needy 
in the community, ‘‘Garden Par- 
ties’? and various other activities. 
The members are very enthusiastic 
about the work, and the attendance 
is practically perfect. 

At Christmas time it is the cus- 
tom to hold a ‘‘ Benefit Show.’’ The 
admission is a can or a pound of 
food. This effort enables the Guild 
to provide Christmas dinners for 
the needy. The Committee on Com- 
modities has done a good job in the 
community. 

It is the desire of the Guild to 
know and learn more about the 
distinguished members of the Ne- 
gro race. To carry this idea out, 


THE NORTHEAST COMMUNITY MISSIONARY GUILD 
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the Civie-Relationship Committee 
has directed, for the last two years 
during Negro History Week, a Ne- 
gro History Institute. In this ef- 
fort the school, church, and”™mem- 
bers of the community have par- 
ticipated, and the results have been 
very satisfactory. Further plans 
indicate increasing activity and 
still more significant results in ad- 
vancing the study of the Negro. 

The first Negro History Institute 
was conducted from February 9 
through February 13, 1948 by the 
Civic-Relationship Committee with 
Mrs. Henrietta T. Bearfield, a 
teacher of social studies at Arm- 
strong High School, as the instruc- 
tor. On the first night the Guild 
concentrated on the highlights of 
the African background and its in- 
fluence upon the early American 
life. On Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday Mrs. Bearfield spoke to 
the Guild on famous Negroes and 
their achievements. On the last 
night the group sang ‘‘ Negro Spiri- 
tuals’’ and certificates were award- 
ed for meritorious work. 

The Standing Committees 
through which the Guild works in- 
elude the following: The Soul-Sav- 
ing Committee, with Mrs, Lillie 
Fountain as chairman; the Con- 


tact-Committee, with Mrs. Mary 
Stewart as chairman; the Case- 
Finding Committee, with Mrs. Es- 
ter Gillums as chairman; the Com- 
modities Committee, with Mrs. 
Cornelia Johnson as chairman; the 
Civic-Relations Committee, with 
Mrs. Annie Bungie as chairman; 
and the Recreational Committee, 
with Mrs. Thelma Houston as 
chairman. 

The Members are: *Mrs. Annie 
Bungie, Mrs. Maggie Bunche, Mrs. 
Mildred Campbell, *Mrs. Florence 
Dorsey, Mrs. Lena Dyson, *Mrs. 
Emma Foster, *Mrs. Lillie Foun- 
tain, Mrs. Alease Garrison, *Mrs, 
Esther Gillums, *Mrs. Henrietta 
Green, *Miss Catherine Gregory, 
Mrs, Diltha Haizlip, *Mrs. Thelma 
Houston, Mrs. Cornelia Johnson, 
*Mrs. Carrie Knox, *Mrs. Exie Me- 
Intosh, Mrs. Fara Pope, *Mrs. 
Mary Stewart, *Mrs. Madaline 
Stokes, *Mrs. Annie Watkins, *Mrs. 
Rebecca White, and Mrs. Alice 
Woody. Those starred are charter 
members. 

The Officers are: Mrs. Emma 
Foster, president ; Mrs. Lillie Foun- 
tain, vice-president; Mrs. Cornelia 
Johnson, secretary; Mrs. Annie 
Bungie, assistant secretary; Mrs. 
Mary Stewart, treasurer; and Mrs. 
Thelma Houston, founder-director. 





CALLS FOR HELP 


January 21, 1949 
Dear Dr. Woodson: 


It is my hope to begin work to- 
wards my Master’s degree this sum- 
mer, and I have had in mind for 
some time that it would be worth- 
while for me to work on some phase 
of-the problem of Negro Education 
in Kansas. 

As you probably have become ac- 
quainted with the school situation 
in this state, you may have won- 
dered as to why there exist some 
mixed and some segregated schools 
in various cities throughout the 
state. Also, to my knowledge, there 
are no- Negro teachers teaching in 
mixed schools in the state. 

Realizing that to make a compre- 
hensive study of the Negro educa- 


tion situation in this state would be 
a costly and time consuming un- 
dertaking, I am“inclined to believe 
it best to limit my study to a few 
important phases of this problem. 

Taking into consideration the 
many limiting factors, and various 
situations which I would encounter 
in a study of this kind, I would 
like for you to give me some advice 
before I begin such a study. Your, 
candid opinions in answer to the 


following questions will be highly 


appreciated. 

1. Do you actually feel that a 
study of this type would be bene- 
ficial to anyone except me? 

2. What particular phase or 
phases of this study would be most 
important to take into considera- 
tion ? 
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3. What valid uses could be 
made of the results? 

4. Are there any particular 
studies that have been made simi- 
lar to the kind which I mention 
that would be helpful to me in my 
study ? 

Sincerely yours, 
F, L. WILHOITE, JR. 
Douglass School 
Manhattan, Kansas 


January 23, 1949 
Dear Dr. Woodson: 

To fulfill the requirements for 
an M.A. degree from St. John’s 
College, Cleveland, I am working 
on a Thesis entitled, An Historical 
Investigation of the Influx of the 
Negro in Cleveland, and his Inte- 
gration Into its Cultural Pattern. 
My research subject was occasioned 
by contact with, and interest in the 
cultural background of the Cleve- 
land Negro. There is a dearth of 
published material in our , Cleve- 
land libraries. I read with pleas- 
ure and admiration the JOURNAL 
which you edit. It occurred to me 
that you might be able to direct 
me to some source material per- 
tinent to my subject. I am deeply 
obligated for any help you may 
find time to offer. May I hope to 
hear from you? : 

Cordially and sincerely, 
SisteR Mary Kevin 
St. Anthony-St. Bridget School 
2500 East 22nd Street 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


February 16, 1949 
Gentlemen : 

I am a member of the debate 
squad at Wittenberg College and 
the proposal is: Resolved that the 
federal government should enact 
legislation granting civil liberties 
to all citizens. I am doing research 
on the subject and I would appre- 
ciate any opinions, sources of in- 
formation, and statistics which you 
may have. 

Thanking you for your kina 
courtesies, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
MARILYN JOHNSON 
Wittenberg College 
Springfield, Ohio 





February 17, 1949 
Dear Dr. Woodson, 

I am a history student at the 
College of Notre Dame of Mary- 
land. At present time, I am writ- 
ing a thesis entitled Maryland 
Slaves Who Became Prominent. 
So far I have found two Maryland 
Negroes, men who became famous 
and they are Frederick Douglass 
and Josiah Henson. 

My teacher has asked me to write 
to you and ask for your opinion on 
these and other Maryland men. 
From your studies which Maryland 
Negroes do you consider outstand- 
ing? I would appreciate it greatly 
if you would let me have this in- 
formation, concerning Maryland 
Slaves who became famous. 

I thank you very much for your 
time and attention in this matter. 
[f it is possible could I have this 
information as soon as possible? 


Sincerely yours, 


Miss Mary Bontrace 
2033 Gough Street 


Baltimore 31, Maryland 


February 9, 1949 
Dear Sir, 

For a number of years I have 
been interested in Negro life and 
history. I want very much to make 
it convenient for the youth of my 
vicinity to have the convenience 
of your books. I realize the impor- 
tance of teaching the youth about 
their history as well as telling peo- 
ple of other nationalities that they 
might know and understand. This 
will help to bring about a common 
interest that will help arrest the 
problems that arise in our Polish- 
American community. 

I have started a collection of 
books on Negro history, but I 
realize that my interest must go 
further than this, because the num- 
ber of books in our public schools 
and libraries are so few that it has 
created a pitiful situation. This as 
vou ean see retards the interest on 
the part of the youth to study Ne- 
gro history. As advisor of the 
Youth Council of the community, 
as a combined force, we realize the 
urgency of this situation. We are 


taking the first step toward making 
a donation to our high school li- 
brary. 

Would you please send me a list 
of your books and materials that 
we might choose from them to start 
our collection, 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Mary H. HawTHORNE 
3194 Belmont Street 
Hamtramck, Michigan 


February 11, 1949 
Dear Sirs: 

I write to ask you a favor, hop- 
ing it is not too much of an im- 
position. 

As a candidate for a Ph.D. in 
American History at Harvard, I 
am thinking of writing a disserta- 
tion on the history of the N.A.A.- 
C.P. as an interracial organization 
and as the embodiment of a certain 
philosophy of social action. I am 
interested in the NAACP’s tech- 
niques for social action, in com- 
parison with those of other groups. 

What I am concerned about is 
whether anyone has ever done a 
scholarly study of the NAACP on 
the ‘‘dissertation level.’’ Mary 
Ovington and Robert Jack have 
written, but not with the detail, or 
emphasis I have in mind. Do you 
know of the existence of any study, 
done or ‘‘in progress,’’ which might 
preclude my dealing with the 
subject? 

The only research job I know of 
(I have not seen it) that might 
have done such a job as I contem- 
plate is Ralph Bunche’s ‘‘Pro- 
grams, Ideologies, Tactics and 
Achievements of Negro Betterment 
and Interracial Organizations’’ 
(1940, for Myrdal, under Carnegie 
Fund; in Schomburg Collection, 
NYPL). What can you tell me 
about it? 

Would you suggest I write any 
particular individuals or societies 
—aside from yourselves, the NAA- 
CP, and Dr. Howard Odum? Who 
else might be able to advise me 
about work done or in progress? 

Yours sincerely, 
Davip Gorpon BripGMAN 
72 Myrtle St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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February 11, 1949 
Dear Dr. Woodson: 


The ‘‘Negro History Commit- 
tee’? of Gamma Chapter of the Na- 
tional Sorority of Phi Delta Kappa, 
a teachers’ association, is desirous 
of planning an intensive study of 
the history of the Negro. This com- 
mittee aims to culminate its study 
activities with a complete resource 
unit which may be used as a guide 
for teachers in the schools of Bal- 
timore in correlation with the 
‘*Course of Study.’’ 

We are requesting your aid in 
selecting our references and also 
in stating your opinion concerning 
our point of contact or any other 
point which you deem recessary to 
a successful conclusion of this 
project. 

We shall be grateful.indeed that 
you have allowed us to share in the 
wealth of your experiences. We 
thank you in advance. 


& 


E. Tueresa McIver, Chairman 
5898 Old Frederick Road 
Catonsville 28, Maryland 


Sincerely yours, 


March 4, 1949 
Gentlemen : 


Upon reading your name on a 
poster during Brotherhood Week 
I decided to write to you to acquire 
some information about a subject 
concerning prejudice. 

In a few weeks our English 
class will begin a panel discussion 
on the problem of race prejudice, 
and I would like to know if you 
yould have any information about 
the F, E. P. C. and its relation to 
Negro employment. I would appre- 
ciate it very much as I have chosen 
this topic for my participation in 
the discussion. If it would not be 
an inconvenience to you, I would 
like any material you might have 
on this subject as soon as possible 
so that I may begin my topic. 


Yours very truly, 


Miss CaroL DREYER 
4939 North 36 Street 
Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 
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Mareh 4, 1949 


Dear Dr. Woodson: 


I am engaged in a research pro- 
ject directed by the Department of 
Sociology at the University of Del- 
aware. Random reports and obser- 
vations have suggested to us the 
hypothesis that during the years, 
1939-1949, significant changes have 
occurred in the occupational status 
of Negroes. I am attempting to 
make a study which will determine 
objectively the nature and extent 
of these changes in Delaware. Al- 
though it is a small State, it is a 
Border State and herein lies the 
ralue of such a study. 

Do you know of any studies 
along this line that have been done 
recently or are in the doing now? 

Any information you can supply 
me or leads to other sources will be 
exceedingly helpful and greatly ap- 
preciated. 


Sincerely yours, 


E. M. Lewis 
University of Delaware 
Newark, Del. 


March 5, 1949 


Dear Dr. Woodson: 


The local branch of the American 
Association of University Women 
is working on a project which con- 
sists of compiling data concerning 
Negroes in the Fine Arts to cir- 
culate among the branches through- 
out U.S.A. 

My particular contribution is the 
sculpture and architecture. From 
the Harmon Foundation I have re- 
ceived interesting material on 
sculpture but nothing on architects 
with the exception of Paul Wil- 
liams. 

Will you kindly furnish us in- 
formation along this line? Photo- 
graphs, prints, brochures—any- 
thing like that. 


Very truly yours, yy 


Mrs. Marcetua W. HuBBARD 
State College 
Wilberforce, Ohio 


March 7, 1949 
Dear Sir: 


I am planning to write my high 
school senior paper on ‘‘Segrega- 
tion of the Negro’’ covering the 
period from the Civil War to the 
present day. I would appreciate 
any literature to this effect and any 
other sources of information. 

Thank you very much, 


incerely, 
fae HIESTER 
Box 15 
Bryn Mawr, Penn. 


N.arch 12, 1949 
Dear Dr. Woodson: 

I am preparing a senior paper 
entitled, The Contributions of the 
American Negro. Rosalind Saun- 
ders, administrative assistant at 
Hampton Institute, suggested that 
I write to you for some additional 
information. 

I am mostly interested in secur- 
ing information of contributions 
in the fields of science, art, music, 
literature and World War II. I 
don’t wish to go too deeply into 
any one field, but would rather se- 
cure some information in all of 
them. 

Any information either in writ- 
ven or picture form that you can 
send me will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Nancy J. Brooks 
38 Columbia Avenue 


Vineland, New — 


March 16, 1949 
Dear Sir: 


Our school is sponsoring an ex- 
hibit centered around Mediator 
Bunche, Gov. Hastie and the Negro 
in the War Effort (Atomic Bomb). 
It is to be a part of the State 
Teachers Convention. 

If you have any pictures of any 
of the above named or atomic bomb 
workers; (1) Edwin Russell, 8.C.; 
(2) Cecil Goldsburg White, Brook- 
lyn; (3) George Warren Reed, Jr., 
Washington, D. C.; (4) Sydney 
Oliver Thompson, Brooklyn; (5) 
William Jacob Knox, Jr., New 
York, will you please -send them 
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to me at once. I am thanking you 
in advance for any aid you may 
give us. 
Yours very truly, 
Mrs. Epirh KENNEDY 
P. O. Box 201 
Honea Path, S. C. 


March 10, 1949 
Dear Sir: 

I am a high school student who 
is very much interested in the 
study of Negro History. I wish to 
acquire some information on Ne- 
gro ideals, characteristics, and be- 
liefs. 

I will be grateful if you will 
supply me with this information, 
for I wish to help in the fight 
against ‘‘Race Prejudices.’’ 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. THORNTON 
712 West 5th Street 
Sioux City, Iowa 


March 27, 1949 
Dear Sirs: 


I have been referred to you for 
information on the subject, ‘‘The 
Negro’s Contribution to American 
Literature.’’ I am doing this study 
for one of my classes at DePaul 
University here in Chicago. 

Bibliographies on this subject 
seem scarce, so I would appreciate 
any information which you could 
give me in regards to books, arti- 
eles, ete., which I could use for 
reference. 

Thank you very much, 

Sincerely, 
MARGUERITE FORSTER 
7729 S. Throop St. 
Chicago 20, Ill. 


Some of the wants of these seek- 
ers and investigators may be easily 
supplied, and the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory has responded accordingly. 
In other cases, however, the infor- 
mation and the help which they de- 
sire can be given only by persons 
whose local contacts have been suf- 
ficient to acquire the special knowl- 
edge sought. Those in possession 
of such data will advance the cause 
considerably by communicating 
with these persons. 


/ 
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PORTRAIT OF A PIONEER 


MusIc 
SIGNATURE 
ANNOUNCER 
The of nsianninin 
Name of Group Name of School 
present(s) — PORTRAIT OF A PIO- 
NEER... 


Music 
F'ANPARE 
Voice 1 
A title from the King of Prussia! 
Music 
FANFARE 


Voice 2 
A Maltese Cross—from Bern! 


Music 
FANFARE 
Voice 3 
The Cross of Leopold—from Russia! 
Music 


FANFARE. SEGUE TO THEME AND HOLD 
UNDER FOR NARRATOR 
These were the tributes paid to IRA 
ALDRIDGE, 

Great Negro actor of the century past. 
Aldridge was the first to blaze the trail 
For Negro actors in more serious roles. 
And so, from stories of his life and art, 
We’ve pieced together, for your pleasure, 
A PORTRAIT OF THIS PIONEER. 


Music 
THEME Up BRIEFLY AND CROSSPADE TO 
SounD 
HAMMERING. HoLp In BG 
NARRATOR 


We’ll begin in eighteen twenty-five. 
The English actor, Edmund Kean, 
Is touring America the second time. 
The place: the docks, near Baltimore, 
Where Ira Aldridge, now eighteen, 
Is apprenticed to Herman Schultz— 
Ship’s carpenter... 
SounD 
HAMMERING Up. SEVERAL RHYTHMIC 
3LOWS AND OUT AS 
SCHULTZ 
(Calls) Ira! ...Ira!... (Pause) Where 
is that boy? 
(Louder) Ira! 
IRA 
Off) Yes, Herr Schultz. 
SCHULTZ 
(Shouting) Come with those spikes I 
sent you for! 
TRA 
(Closer on) Coming, sir. 
ScHULTZ 
Well, get here — quick! 
This timber must be fast in place 
Before we start to calk the seams... 
Move, boy! 


TRA 
(Coming on; breathless) I—I’m sorry, 
master. 
ScnuLtTz 
(Harshly) Always it’s ‘‘I’m sorry, Mas- 


ter’’! 


By A. C. LAMB 


Bah! ...A dreaming dummkopf haf I 
got 
For an apprentice! ... 
Hand up some spikes! 
SounpD 
JANGLE OF SPIKES FOLLOWED BY RHYTH- 
MIC BLOWS OF HAMMER 
SCHULTZ 
(In rhythm with the hammer) 
This clipper must be ready to put to 
sea 
Come morning, and you dilly-dally! 
What made your feet to drag this time? 
IRA 
I—I was practicing, master. 
SCHULTZ 
(Steps hammering) Practicing yet! 
Reeiting Shakespeare to the waves and 


fishes! 
Is it for that I gif you board and keep? 
TRA 
(Shamed) No, master. 
ScnHULTzZ 


Then practice with the adze, the ham- 
mer, and the saw! 
That’s what your reverend father bar- 
gained for! 
(Resumes hammering) 
TRA 
(Above the sound) I know... I’ve tried! 
SCHULTZ 
(In rhythm with the hammer) 
Two years ago, before he left 
To pastor Green Street Chapel in New 
York, 
He brought you to me: ‘‘ Take this boy,’’ 
he said, 
‘And teach him in the trade our Jesus 
followed ; 
Then when you’re done, 7’ll train him 
for the church.’’ 
TRA 
Two years! 
And still I strike my fingers when I ham- 
mer 
And miss the line completely when I saw. 
ScHULTZ 
(Stops hammering) Because you dream! 
TRA 
Yes—I dream! ... 
T dream of strutting my brief moment 
On the stage, 
And moving masses with my eloquence! 
ScHULTZ 
(More kindly) Poor dolt! 
Your father vants you to forget that 
dream. 
There is no stage where Blacks can strut 
in seriousness. 
TRA 
There must be! 
The theatre is my church; my Bible— 
Shakespeare. 
ScHULTZ 
(Shocked) Ach! What if your father 
heard such sacrilege! 
TRA 
It’s true! 





ScHULTZ 
Forget such thoughts! 
This is a barbarous country yet, 
Depending for its art on such great Eng- 
lish actors 
Who condescend to bring it culture from 
abroad. 
IRA 
Like Edmund Kean, whose company’s 
playing here tonight? 
ScHULTZ 
Jah! Edmund Kean! 
I saw him on his first appearance here. 
Such an artist he is! 





Tra 
(Dreamily) In England maybe I could 
play. 
I wonder if this Mr. Kean would 
SCHULTZ 
Enough! No more such foolish dreams! 
IRA 
But maybe Mr. Kean would train me in 
the art. 
ScHULTZ 
For what? Think you the English would 
consent 
To hear their Shakespeare rendered by a 
Black? 
Tra 
Even ‘‘Othello’’? 
SCHULTZ 


Even ‘‘Othello.’’. . . . But, quiet now! 
Our work is lagging.... Hand me a spike 
SounD 
HAMMERING. Stx RHYTHMIC BLOWS AND 

Out 
ScHULTZ 
Ah-hah! One more will hold it fast ... 
Did you hear me, dolt? 
IRA 
Sir? 
SCHULTZ 
(Shouting) One—more—spike! . 
What in Himmel are you staring at? 
TRA 
That gentleman and lady, strolling down 
the docks. 
ScHULTZ 
Is that a miracle to make you stare? 
A fraulein, maybe; come to bid her love 
Auf Wiedersehen. 
TRA 
No. These are of another class, 
And strangers here. 
Look for yourself. 
ScHULTZ 
All right! ... Ummmm... That man!... 
That man is he! 


TRA 
Who? 
ScHULTZ 
The English actor—Edmund Kean! 
IRA 
Edmund Kean! What brings him here? 
SounD 


APPROACHING FOOTSTEPS OF Two PEOPLE 
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ScHULTZ 
It’s said he’s wont to wander by the 
shore 
To read his lines. 
IRA 
Aloud? 
ScuuLTz 
Aloud. . . . He likes to hear his voice 
Resound across the water. ... 
But hush! They’re just below us now. 
TRA 
(Eagerly) Maybe I can speak with him 
a moment! 





Maybe 
ScHULTZ 
Quiet! He speaks! 
SounD 
Foorsters Out 
KEAN 
(Fading on; slight echo) 
KEAN 


(Fading on. Slight echo) AS I was say- 
ing, Mistress Kay, 
I owe no little of my fame upon the 
boards 
To these morning walks beside the shore. 
FANNIE 
(Flippantly) If that’s the 
your great success. 
You’re welcome to it, Mr. Kean. 
This water’s filthy, and it smells to 
heaven. 
KEAN 
Look beyond the flotsam and the jetsam 
of the shore, 
And let your mind and spirit swell 
To match the vastness of the deep; 
Then can you grasp the richer fulness 
Of our Shakespeare’s lines. 
TRA 
(Whisper) Amen to that! 
ScHULTZ 
(Whisper) Quiet, dolt! 
FANNIE 
(Bored) You brought me here to tell me 
that? 


secret of 


KEAN 
You’re disappointed ? 

FANNIE 
(Laughing) I would be, if it were night 
And a moon peeped down. 

KEAN 


Romantic child! Enough of preaching 
then. 

Let me but exercise my voice on some 
scene 


From this evening’s action, and then we’ll 


go. 
What shall it be? 
FANNIE 
Our play’s ‘‘Othello,’’ is it not? ... 
Something to fan your ardor. ... Let me 
see... 
Act two, scene one, the Moor’s return 
From the Cyprus Wars. 
KEAN e 
Well chosen, chick, and made to order 
for this setting. 
TRA 
(Whisper) I know that scene! 
ScHULTZ 
(Whisper) Will you be still! 





KEAN 
Here goes! I disembark. You, Fannie, 
my Desdemona, 
Are come to welcome me: O my fair 
warrior. 
FANNIE 
My dear Othello! 
TRA 
(Echoing Kean) 
O my dear warrior! 
KEAN 
It gives me wonder great as my content 
to see you before me. . 
TRA 
It gives me wonder great as my content 
to see you here before me.... 
KEAN 
(Angrily) Is that an echo, or some knave 
Who’d steal my thunder? 
TRA 
. . O my soul’s joy! 
If after every tempest come such calms, 


May the winds blow till they have 
waken’d death! 

And let the labouring bark climb hills 
of seas 

Olympus-high, and duck again as low as 
hell’s 

As hell’s from heaven! If it were now 
to die, 


’T were now to be most happy; for I fear 
My soul hath her content so absolute 
That not another comfort like to this 


Succeeds in unknown fate... 
KEAN 
(Quick whisper to Fannie) Take up this 
cue! 
See if the knave continues. 
FANNIE 


The heaven forbid 
But that our loves and comforts should 
increase 
Even as our days do grow! 
TRA 
Amen to that, sweet powers! 
T cannot speak enough of this continent; 
It stops me here: It is too much of joy. 
And this, and this, the greatest discord 


be. 
FANNIE 
(Whisper) I wonder if his kiss would 
have 
The fervor of his voice? ... 
KEAN 
Shhhh! (Aloud) O, you are well tun’d 
now! 


But I’ll set down the pegs that make 
this music! 
Stand, imposter, and reveal thyself, 
Or must I run you through! 
TRA 


(Still in character) 


Keep up your bright sword, 
For the dew will rust it! 


KEAN 


native color 
Matches Shakespear’s Moor. 
FANNIE 
A proper Othello. (Laughing) He need 
not soot 
His face to suit the part. 
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KEAN 
Come here, boy! I’d have a word with 
you. 
ScHULTZ 
Vait! I am his master and will speak 
for him. 
This dummkopf, sir, would be an actor 
yet! 
I tried to make him hold his tongue, 
hut———- 
KEAN 
Let the boy defend himself! Speak, lad. 
TRA 


Sir, I—I’m sorry if I angered you. 
I saw you and I seizec the chance 
To make you hear and judge my art. 


FANNIE 
(Mocking) His ‘‘art,’’ he says. (Laughs) 
KEAN 
He has the gift. 
FANNIE 
(Incredulously) You jest. 
KErAN 


Of course he lacks the polish of a Kean, 
But with proper training in the art—who 
knows?... 
SCHULTZ 
I beg you, sir. 
Don’t start this boy to dreaming more. 
His father hopes to train him for the 
church. 
KEAN 
Not with his gift! Oh, no! 
T’ll divorce him from the hammer and 
the saw. 
I’ll rob the pulpit for the stage! 
FANNIE 
You ean’t do this! 
KEAN 
(Imperiously) I’m EDMUND KEAN! 
How would you like to serve me, boy? 
And twixt your chores, I’d teach you all 
my art. : 
TRA 
(Overwhelmed) For such a chance— 
I’d be your slave! 


You’re mad! 


Music 
TRANSITION. HoLp as BG 
NARRATOR 
England wondered at Kean’s great 
temerity 
When two years later he announced .. . 
KEAN 


(Use echo) On Monday next, 
At the Royalty Theatre, 
Ira Aldridge—my protege— 
Will play our Shakespeare’s 
Noble Moor—OTHELLO!... 
Mosic 
NARRATOR 

All London laughed. 
Kean spoke in jest, they thought. 
This Biack would make a farce of trag- 

edy. 
They went to mock—but left to praise. 

Music 
Up AND OvuT 
Tra (Othello) 

Fire and Brimstone! 

Fannie (Desdemona) 
Milord ? 

Tra (Othello) 

Are you wise? 
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FANNIE (Desdemona) 
Why, sweet Othello... 
Ira (Othello) 
Devil! 
SounpD 
SLAP 
FANNIE (Desdemona) 
(Sobs through following) 
IrA (Othello) 
0’ devil, devil! 
If that the earth could teem with wom- 


an’s tears 
Each drop she falls would prove a croco- 
dile! 
Out of my sight! 
SounD 


Ligut APPLAUSE, FADING INTO DIALOGUE 
Ira (Othello) 

Fading on) New, how dost thou look 
now? 

O, ill-starred wench! 

Pale as thy smock! O, cursed slave! 

Whip me, ye devils, 

From the possession of this heavenly 
sight! 

Blow me about in winds! 
sulphur! 

Wash me in steep-down gulfs of liquid 
fire! 

Desdemona! Desdemona! dead! ... 

SouND 
HEAVY APPLAUSE FADING INTO DIALOGUE 
IRA (Othello) 

Fading on) Speak of me as I am; noth- 
ing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice. 
must you speak 

Of one that loved not wisely but too well: 

Of one not easily jealous, but being 
wrought, 

Perplex’d in the extreme... 

And say besides, that in Aleppo once, 

Where a malignant and turban’d Turk 

Beat a Venetian and tradue’d the state, 

I took by the throat the circumcised dog 

And smote him — thus! 

SounD 
STaB FOLLOWED BY SLUMP or Bopy TO 
FLOOR 


Roast me in 


Then 


TRA (Othello) 
(Dying) I kiss’d thee ere I killed thee: 
No way but this 
Killing myself, to die upon a kiss. 


SounD 

TUMULTUOUS APPLAUSE 
Music 

Wire Our Sounp; THEN Fape To BG 
KEAN 


(Fading on) Well, Ira, you’ve taken 
London quite by storm. 


TRA 

Thanks to your training, Mr. Kean. 
KEAN 

You’ve read what our best critic says? 
TRA 

I’m too overcome with last night’s tri- 

umph. 

KEAN 


(Rustle of paper as he reads) ‘‘Ira 
Aldridge was Othello himself, as Shakes- 
peare created him. He was quiet, re- 
served, classic, majestic (Clears 
throat embarassedly) without the fiery, 
disordered, rather barbaric style of Ed- 


mund Kean.’’ . . . That’s not so good— 
for me. 
IRA 
(Modestly) That last is pure exaggera- 
tion, sir. 
KEAN 
Who knows? Ofttimes the pupil far ex- 
ceeds the teacher. 


Music 
BRIDGE 
NARRATOR 
Ira Aldridge rode from triumph into 
triumph 
And won the plaudits of a continent! 
Music 
FANFARE 
NARRATOR 
Sweden! 
VOICE 


His Majesty, King Charles Fourteenth, 
commands the appearance of IRA AL- 
DRIDGE—Prince of Actors—at his Maj- 
esty’s theatre in Stockholm! 


Music 
FANFARE 
NARRATOR 
Russia! 
VorIcn 


His Excellency, Alexander Second, com- 
mands the appearance of IRA AL- 
DRIDGE—at St. Petersburg! 


Music 
FANFARE 
NARRATOR 
And in AUSTRIA! PRUSSIA! PO 


LAND! FRANCE! Prince, 
Potentate, and peasant, too, praised and 
paid homage 
To this great artist. 
The boy who dreamed of ‘‘strutting his 
brief moment’’ 
Played forty years upon the stage; 
Not only in those roles adapted to his 
color, 
But—ACCLAIMED AS SHYLOCK: 
Tra (Shylock) 
T’ll have my bond; speak not against my 
bond. 
T have sworn an oath that I will have my 
bond. 
(Fading) Thou eall’dst me dog before 
thou hadst a cause... 
SounD 
HEAVY APPLAUSE. FADE QUICKLY INTO 
NARRATOR 
LOVED AS LEAR: 
Tra (Lear) 
(Use echo) Pray, do not mock me. 
T am a very foolish, fond old man. 
And, to deal plainly, 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 
(Fading) Do not laugh at me; 
For, as T am a man, I think this lady... 
SounD 
Heavy APPLAUSE. FADE QUICKLY INTO 
NARRATOR 
AND PRAISED AS MACBETH: 
TRA (Macbeth) 
(Use echo) Lay on, Macduff! 
And damn’d be him that first cries 
‘*Hold, enough! ’’ 
SounD 
TUMULTUOUS APPLAUSE, FADING INTO 
Movsi10 
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THEME AND HoLp UNDER 


NARRATOR 
Ira Aldridge rose to prove 
A dusky face is no impediment in any 
part 
Within the compass of an actor’s art... 
But now our time is spent, and we must 
draw 
The curtain on our PORTRAIT OF A 
PIONEER. 
Music 
THEME Up BRIEFLY AND THEN UNDER 
FOR 
ANNOUNCER 

You have just heard : : 
(Name of group) 
ree , in PORTRAIT OF 

(Name of school) 
A PIONEER. Included in the cast were: 
(Cast Credit) 

Following in the footsteps of Ira Al- 
dridge, whose life they dramatized to- 
day, a ; will not limit 

(Name of group) 
themselves to presenting plays of racial 
themes and characters. 

PORTRAIT OF A PIONEER was 
written by Arthur Clifton Lamb and di- 


rected by Your an- 
nouncer is Your 
station 


Music 
THEME UP TO FINISH 
(OPTIONAL ENDING)* 
From final FANFARE on page 12, this 
follows: 
NARRATOR 
AUSTRIA! PRUSSIA! PO- 
LAND! FRANCE! Prince, 
potentate, and peasant, too, 
praised and paid homage to 
this great artist. 
Music 
CRASHING PAEAN OF PRAISE; THEN 
SrcuE TO THEME AND Hop as BG 
NARRATOR 
The boy who dreamed of ‘‘strutting his 
brief moment’’ 
Played forty years upon the stage, 
Not only in those roles adapted to his 
color. 
But—ACCLAIMED as SHYLOCK, 
LOVED as LEAR, 
And PRAISED as MACBETH—he rose 
to prove 
A dusky face is no impediment in any 
part 
Within the compass of an actor’s art... 
But now our time is spent, and we must 
draw 
The curtain on our PORTRAIT OF A 
PIONEER. 
Music 
THEME UP AND BEHIND 
ANNOUNCER 
(Closing announcement and credits) 
MusIo 
THEME UP To FINISH 


And in 








*The Morgan Radio Players used this end- 
ing for their initial broadcast. The second 
ending was used for The New York University 
Summer Radio Workshop production. 
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Bought with Cookies 


(Continued from page 156) 
in the world. This teaching must 
be stopped at ance. Don’t give him 
another lesson. You should have 
known better. 
(Music up and fade.) 
FRED (Crying) 
I thought he’d be glad... 
(Sobbing) 
JULIA 
Anna, have you seen Fred? 
ANNA 
No, maybe he’s up stairs with 
the mistress. Didn’t you see him 
zo up there, Mary? 
MARY 
Yes, I bet that’s where he is. 
He’s her pet. 
ANNA 
Sh, sh! 
FRED (Crying) 
MARY 
Listen, that’s Fred crying. He’s 
in the kitchen. Fred, Fred. Come 
on, girls. Let’s see what’s the mat- 
ter. 
FRED (Crying) 
JULIA 
What’s the matter, Fred? 
FRED (Sobbing) 
Nothing. 
JULIA 
Must be somethin’. Nobody cries 
for nothin’. 
FRED 
Nothing, only I was trying to 
learn to read and write. 
MARY 
Well, that’s a great big some- 
thin’, 
JULIA 
Mary, didn’t I tell you he was up 
to somethin’. Boy, you better let 
that white folks’ readin’ and writ- 
in’ alone. Readin’ and writin’ is 
for white folks. 
ANNA 
Sh! I hear somebody. 
MARY 
Come on, let’s go. Let’s go this 
way. 
FRED (Crying) 
Reading and writing for the 
white folks! (Crying bitterly) 
MRS. AULD 
Fred, is that you, Fred? Well, 
here you are under the back stairs 
erying your eyes out. Be brave, 
Fred. Come. 








FRED (Crying) 
There are so many more words I 
want to know, but now... 
MRS. AULD 
I know, Fred. I’m sorry, but I 
don’t want you to cry. Everything 


will work out all right. If you 


‘don’t stop erying, you won’t be 
. 5? 


able to see the delicious cookies I 
brought you. Wipe your eyes now, 
and eat your cookies. 
FRED 
Thank you’ Ma’am. 
MRS. AULD 

Remember now, no more crying. 

Goodbye. 
FRED 

Goodbye. I won’t ery any more. 

., (Pause) Nice raisin nut cook- 
ies, but I won’t eat them. I’ll wrap 
them in a piece of white paper and 
hide them in the pantry. I’ll save 
them for some of those boys. 
They'll be glad to get them. They 
don’t live in fine houses, and I 
know they don’t get cookies like 
these. Yes sir, I’ll watch for my 
little white friends when they are 
coming from school this afternoon. 
I’ll be sitting on a stump eating 
when they come along. Gee! I can 
see them looking at my cookies. 
I’ll give them cookies, if they teach 
me what is in their books. 


(Music up and fade.) 


NARRATOR 

Day after day Fred waited at 
the same place for his friends. Fred 
always had some goodies for them. 
By the time Fred was fifteen, he 
could read well. He read every- 
thing he found. He read about 
slavery and about freedom. He 
found out why his master did not 
want him to learn to read. One 
day, he heard the school boys talk- 
ing about a book out of which they 
had to learn some pieces by heart. 
It was the Columbian Orator. Fred 
had saved a little money from shin- 
ing shoes, and with fifty cents he 
bought a copy. This book was a 
great treasure. It contained the 
best speeches on liberty by great 
orators. From reading these 
speeches, Fred learned more and 
more about freedom, and he be- 
came more and more disgusted as 
a slave. At night, he would lie 
awake and wonder how he could 
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get away from the land of slaves. 
He knew he couldn’t get very far 
without a pass, but he didn’t know 
how to get one; so he decided to 
learn how to write well and write 
his own pass. Every time Fred’s 
friends came they exchanged learn- 
ing for cookies. The boys taught 
Fred to write, and he practiced on 
his master’s son’s old copy books 
which had been stored in the attic. 

As Fred learned to write well, he 
breathed more freely. He already 
fancied himself a free boy. Just 
about this time, his kind mistress 
died and he passed from one owner 
to another. Finally, he was sent 
to a plantation to be a field hand 
for a cruel master who beat him 
and worked him very hard. One 
hot day, he was ordered to drive a 
team of oxen even though the over- 
seer knew that Fred knew noth- 
ing about handling these animals. 
The oxen soon found this out. They 
ran off with Fred and the cart. 
Fred fell on the ground and hurt 
himself so badly that he couldn’t 
walk. While he was sick and weak, 
the overseer beat him unmerci- 
fully. 

Now, Fred was more determined 
than ever to run away. He watched 
for his chance, and on one dark 
night he and some other slave boys, 
for whom he had written passes, 
tried to run away to the North 
where they would be free. But 
they were caught and put into 
prison before they could start. 
Fred knew what would happen if 
the passes were found on them; so 
he whispered to the boys: 


FRED 

Swallow your passes quick! 
Don’t look at me. Chew, swallow 
your passes. Quick! Hurry! 

NARRATOR 

They swallowed their passes. 
Therefore, they were let off with 
light punishment. Not many years 
later, Fred was successful in es- 
eaping, but he was brought back 
to Baltimore, Maryland and hired 
out at a shipyard where he learned 
to be a good chalker. He worked 
hard, but he was always dreaming 
and thinking of the Land of the 
Free. One night, as he lay on his 
hard bed he said to himself: 
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FRED 

I know what I’ll do. I’m going 
to ask one of the friendly Negro 
sailors to lend me his free papers 
and I’ll return them when I get 
north. Uh-hum... .I’ll ask Nick. 
He’s always telling me about free- 
dom. He’ll help me. I’ll dress 
like a sailor and leave this planta- 
tion. 

(Musie up and fade.) 
NARRATOR 

When the time came, Fred hur- 
ried to the train without stopping 
to buy a ticket. He was afraid 
someone might know him. He was 
terribly frightened. He went 
quickly into the coach where the 
colored people rode and sat quiet- 
ly by himself. He shuddered when 
the conductor said: 


CONDUCTOR 


Show your free papers, free 
papers! 
NARRATOR 
Fred looked straight ahead. The 


conductor shouted— 
CONDUCTOR 


Why don’t you show me your 
papers? 
FRED 
I always leave my papers home 
because I’m afraid they’ll be lost 
at sea. 
CONDUCTOR 
Then what do you have to prove 
that you are free? 
FRED 
[ have a paper with an eagle 
stamped on it. It will carry me 
anywhere I want to go. See, here 
it is, and here’s my fare. 


CONDUCTOR 
All right, the eagle is always 
good. 
(Music up and fade.) 


NARRATOR 

After many anxious hours, Fred 
reacher the North. He went to 
Bedford, Massachusetts where he 
soon found work. With some of his 
money he bought books. He taught 
himself; and it was not long be- 
fore he became one of the greatest 
orators in America. He spoke to 
large audiences telling them why 
all slaves should be free. He even 
went to England and spoke against 


slavery. Whenever he saw an op- 
portunity, or could make one, he 
spoke for freedom of the slaves. 
He was one of the persons who per- 
suaded the great Abraham Lincoln 
to free the slaves. Fred, the little 
boy who bought much of his know- 
ledge with cookies, not only freed 
himself, but he also helped to free 
the other slaves. 

Frederick Douglass came to be 
known as— 

VOICE ONE 

The sage of his people and re- 
ceived many honors from them as 
well as from the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

VOICE TWO 

At one time he was a United 

States Marshall. 


VOICE THREE 
He was once Minister to Haiti. 


VOICE FOUR 
He was Recorder of Deeds in the 
District of Columbia. 


VOICE FIVE 
In Rochester, New York where 
he lived for many years and edited 
the North Star, his newspaper, the 
voice of freedom, there is a beauti- 
ful monument to him. 


VOICE SIX 
There is a square in Boston 
named in his honor. 
VOICE SEVEN 
The home at Cedar Hill, Anacos- 
tia, in which he spent his last days 
is a National Shrine. 
CHILDREN’S CHORUS 
School children make regular 
visits to the home of Frederick 
Douglass. 
FULL CHORUS 
People from all over the county 
journey to the house in which 
Douglass lived, dreamed and died. 
DARK VOICE 
Frederick Douglass will never 
die. His spirit lives on and on... 
FULL CHORUS 
On and on .. . His voice rings 
over valleys and hills, Listen, he 
speaks... 
VOICE OF DOUGLASS 
Thank God that my people are 
out of bondage to develop their 
minds and bodies, free to serve 
their country, their America. 
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(Music (America) up and fade out 
as poem is finished) 


SOLO 
‘Oh, Douglas, thau hast passed 
beyond the shore, 
But still thy voice is ringing o’er 
the gale! 

Thou’st taught they race how 
high her hopes might soar, 
And bade her seek the heights, 

nor faint nor fail. 


DARK VOICES 
She will not fail, she heeds thy 
stirring ery, 
She knows they guardian spirit 
will be nigh, 
FULL CHORUS 
And rising from beneath the 
chas’ning rod, 
She stretches out her bleeding 
hands to God!’’ 





Presentation of 
Negro History 
(Continued from page 154) 


O, let America be America again— 

The land that never has been yet— 

And yet must be—the land where 
every man is free. 

The land that’s mine—the poor man’s 
Indian’s Negro’s, ME— 

Who made America, 

Whose sweat and blood, whose faith 
and pain, 

Whose hand at the foundry, whose 
plow in the rain, 

Must bring back our mighty dream 
again. 


Sure, call me any ugly name you 
choose— 

The steel of freedom does not stain. 

From those who live like leeches on 
the people’s lives 

We must take back our land again, 

America! 

O, yes, 

I say it plain, 

America never was America to me, 

And yet I swear this oath— 

America will be! 


(Choral Ensemble sings ‘‘ Amer- 
ca, the Beautiful’’) 


PRESIDENT 

Friends, we have presented this 
program today because we strong- 
ly believe that 

The Crest and crowning of all good 

Life’s final goal is brotherhood. 

Our hope is in heroic men 

Star-led to build the world again. 

To this event the ages ran: 

Make Way for Brotherhood 

Make Way for Man! 


(E. Markham) 
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The Negro in 
Pennsylvania 
(Continued from page 152) 


came an easy matter to form a mob 
in Philadelphia to beat and kill 
Negroes and to burn their homes. 
Anti-slavery societies under the 
stimulus of James Forten, Robert 
Purvis, James and Lucretia Mott, 
Elijah Funk Pennypacker and 
John G. Whittier endured, how- 
ever, and helped to make possible 
the new party under Thaddeus Ste- 
vens and Simon Cameron who 
stood for the Union and supported 
Lincoln in conquering the rebel- 
lion. 

After the Civil War and the 
grant of freedom with citizenship, 
Negroes gained little or nothing, 
and yet did not lose much ground. 
The state was dominated for half 
a century by the political machine 
founded by Simon Cameron imme- 
diately after the sectional conflict 
and perpetuated by his son James 
Donald Cameron, Matthew Stanley 
Quay, and Boise Penrose. The ma- 
chine was financed by the use of 
huge campaign funds, the alloca- 
tion of state contracts, and the dis- 
tribution of patronage to hold in 
line a majority to keep the party 
in power for the protection of 
many combinations and trusts in 
control of the tremendously large 
industries of the state. The Ne- 
groes who felt cbligated to support 
this Republican machine received 
practically none of the large favors 
shown others, but they were con- 
stantly reminded that the Republi- 
ean party had freed them, and that 
while this party was not doing any- 
thing especially for them, the Demo- 
eratic party opposed their recogni- 
tion as citizens and did not desire 
them within their party. Some 
progress was shown in the admin- 
istration of Governor Samuel Whit- 
aker Pennypacker (1903-1907) who 
instituted important reforms in 
spite of bitter opposition by cor- 
ruptionists and capitalists, al- 
though he failed to detect in time 
the malfeasance of others who 
robbed the state in furnishing the 
eapitol in Harrisburg. Reform 
again became the order of the day 





under the progressive Governor 
Pinchot who took office in 1923, 
and arrayed himself against the 
machine. He could not effect all 
the reforms projected, but he re- 
vised the Administrative Code for 
further consolidation of depart- 
ments and to increase the power of 
the executive. 

These efforts toward better gov- 
ernment weakened the control of 
corruptionists in politics by driv- 
ing many Negroes along with a 
mass of laborers of all descriptions 
into the ranks of the revived Dem- 
ocratic party. A considerable num- 
ber of them voted for Woodrow 
Wilson for president in 1912 and 
1916, but not a sufficient number 
to change Pennsylvania from the 
Republican column those years or 
in 1924 and 1928 and 1932. The de- 
pression of 1929, however, increased 
the dissatisfaction of the common 
people with the national adminis- 
tration and these laboring people 
with a large following of Negroes 
began to make inroads on the es- 
tablished order in the state. Penn- 
sylvania went into the Democratic 
column in 1936, the first time that 
such a thing had happened since 
the election of Buchanan in 1856. 
Since then, Pennsylvania has be- 
come a doubtful state so far as the 
Negro vote is concerned. 





Negro Mountain 


(Continued from page 149) 


sylvania.’’!* And although the ap- 
propriate marker—‘Negro Moun- 
tain’’—has been placed at the peak 
of this plateau and the highest fire 
tower in the state has been designa- 
ted by the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters as 
‘*Negro Mountain Tower,’’ too few 
persons know why these laurels 
were given. Truly, it may be said 
also that he ‘‘laid down his life for 
his, friends.’’ And finally a toast 
offered on another occasion by 
William Lyman of Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania may serve as a fit- 
ting eulogy for this unknown Ne- 





“John C. Cassady, The Somerset Coun- 
ty Outline, p. 8. 

*Writer’s Program Pennsylvania Cav- 
alcade, 1942, p. 410. 
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gro and enable us to end appropri- 
ately this account, as follows: 
Old Pennsylvania, her sons like 
her soil, rough inside, but solid 
stuff within, plenty of coal to 
warm her friends, plenty of iron 
to cool her enemies.'® 





Honor also the Negro 


(Continued from page 146) 


mond, Henry Highland Garnet, 
Lemuel Haynes, Samuel R. Ward, 
Charles B. Ray, James McCune 
Smith, Martin R. Delany, and Wil- 
liam Wells Brown, who should be 
remembered, although not as wide- 
ly known as Sojourner Truth, Har- 
riet Tubman and Frederick Doug- 
lass upon whom we concentrate 
most of our attention. Local au- 
thorities in the most advanced 
parts of the country are open to 
such suggestions, and it is the duty 
of those acquainted with this 
record to urge upon them action in 
behalf of the whole truth. 


Are We Patriotic? 


(Continued from page 168) 





the American soil. The Negroes 
of this country do not hate the 
United States. They merely op- 
pose the element in control of the 
Government and using it as an 
agency for the benefit of an exploit- 
ing race. 

It is very clear, therefore, that 
patriotism has little chance for 


growth in the United States. The 
Fourth of July, Washington’s 


birthday, and Lincoln’s birthday 
are no longer celebrated extensive- 
ly with appropriate exercises em- 
phasizing the deeds of the founders 
and makers of the nation. The 
birthdays of Lincoln, Jefferson and 
Jackson, are exploited for political 
purposes. For the average Amer- 
ican these days are merely respites 
from hard labor when one may in- 
dulge in some sort of sport or rev- 
elry in keeping with the demands 
of the low order to which we have 
descended. The majority of the 
people of the country are unable to 
give an intelligent explanation as 
to why these days are celebrated, 
and they are not thus interested. 
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ARE WE PATRIOTIC? 


ECENTLY the newspapers have com- 
R mented extensively on the treasonable 
acts of Judith Coplon, a woman of good 
family background, excellent scholarship, and fav- 
orable position. The public has expressed its sur- 
prise that a woman of this type who owes so much 
to the United States has tried to betray the coun- 
try. If she had come from some foreign shore 
where she had been oppressed and therefore had 
learned to see the triumph of some ism as the only 
hope for the delivery of man from his tormentors 
the discussion of her disloyalty could have been 
simply the matter of denouncing her and the doc- 
trine advanced by the affiliation to which she be- 
longed. 

It is a serious matter, and well might we raise 
the question as to whether or not we have very 
much patriotic devotion to the United States. It 
is evident that few of the hyphenated Americans 
have such sincere devotion to the United States as 
they have to their fatherland. From its very be- 
ginning the United States has been a dumping 
ground for anybody seeking to improve his social 
or economic position, and the questions which di- 
vided members of various connections in Europe 
have worked toward the same end in the United 
States. The Pilgrim Fathers settled in New Eng- 
land, and religious difference there soon divided 
the section. The Catholics secured a foothold in 
Maryland and were strengthened through the Loui- 
siana Purchase and the Irish immigration, but they 
find the Protestant Churches still arrayed against 
them. In the case of a war between the United 
States and Ireland, moreover, the Irish would 
want to support Ireland. St. Patrick’s Day means 
more to them than any of our holidays. In our 
wars with Germany the United States has twice 
had trouble with German-Americans whose first 
love is Deutschland. 
foreign country we have to increase our secret 


In fact, in any war with a 


service squad to run down the disloyal hyphenated 
Americans who go about the country with bombs 
and torches to destroy both life and property. 

We are further divided sectionally. The 
United States is such a large country that it cannot 
but have widely differing economic interests. In 


smaller countries where the natural endowment 
and occupations of the people are more uniform 
sectional strife from conflicting interests does not 
develop. Belgium, for example, is mainly a man- 
ufacturing center. England, likewise an industrial 
country, is devoted to trade and the exploitation of 
the outer world. In the United States the East 
and the area near the Great Lakes are industrial; 
the West is a food-producing section; California, 
Florida and some of the region around the Gulf 
of Mexico are devoted to fruit-growing; the Bor- 
der States look mainly to tobacco as their money 
crop; and most of the South concentrates on cot- 
ton culture. All these sections from time imme- 
morial have endeavored to secure special favors for 
their respective interests and still are arrayed one 
against the other because opposition from other 
quarters have prevented special legislation in their 
behalf. These grievances are daily aired through 
the newspapers and in the debates of the United 
States Congress which is more of a battleground 
than a legislative body. These differences are seri- 
ously aggravated everywhere by the conflict of 
capital and labor. 

The country is further divided by race hate. 
The South has persisted in holding the Negro in 
actual slavery, although the race is nominally free. 
The Bourbon leaders of the section still hate the 
Yankees because they undertook to free the Ne- 
groes during the Civil War. The South holds the 
country back by staying in the ditch in order to 
hold the Negro there, and to retrieve its economic 
losses resulting from this medieval policy requires 
special favors or exceptions to the liberal measures 
by which statesmen of vision have endeavored to 
promote progress in the United States. Under the 
circumstances of the practical enslavement of the 
Negroes it cannot be expected that they will be very 
patriotic. The Negroes, however, are neither loyal 
nor disloyal. They are subdued. They have no 
connection with another country devoted to their 
cause and must lay their case on the conscience of 
enlightened citizens. Yet during the war days of 
the fifth column activities and the outbreaks of 
traitors the Negroes constituted the only element 
that could be depended upon absolutely to defend 


(Continued on page 167) 








